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PREFACE TO JOURNAL. 



I SHALL be glad to find that the following attempt to 
make known the capabilities and beauty of the part of 
the South-American Continent in which I travelled 
may prove not only amusing but instructive to those 
who seek either a new field of investigation, or who 
wish to emigrate. 

It is with the view of enlightening such persons as 
to the character of a part of the world of which so 
little is generally known, with the additional and more 
pleasing object to myself of recalling the most agree- 
able year of my life, that I have penned a recollection 
of my travels. And I shall be glad to know that any 
one who reads this book will put in practice and 
receive the same amount of instruction and enjoyment 
that I did, by taking a trip to those parts, so easily 
made; and, if in humble life, becoming a settler in a 
land of plenty and of increasing prosperity, so rapidly 
developing in every branch. 



IV PEEFACE. 

Ill the last portion of this book^ I have referred ta 
the operations of Sheep-fanning as it is at present 
carried on in South America^ and the business of 
settlers^ so as to enable persons to judge of the ad» 
vantage of entering on those pursuits and settling there. 

In the former part, I note down my voyage out, with. 
its scenes and usual routine of occurrences, and then, 
the incidents that I personally met with in the solitary 

gallops" that I constantly made through the open. 

camp," and crossing rivers, in a tract of country 
about eighty miles from north to south, by about 
seventy in width, during nearly a twelvemonth, besides 
a stay of some weeks in the cities of that country; 
and, I can truly say, I have a most happy recollection 
of the time I passed there. 
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I EMBAEKED^ OH January 9tfa^ 1868^ in the Tasmania, 
one of the Royal Mail Company's steamers, jBrom South- 
ampton, in a frost so sharp that I could have skated 
from my hotel through the streets to the vesseL At 
whatever time of the year you quit England for' South 
America, you will find that in a month you are placed in 
exactly an opposite season to that in which you were 
on leaving home. Therefore, by plunging from the in- 
clement time of midwinter in England to the hottest 
midsummer season in Brazil, in a tropical zone, during 
the short interval of eighteen days, . you will find it 
difficult to bear, and at first very trying. 

The sea fortunately was calm, and we were told that 
the air would certainly be mild in two or three days' 
time, when, if the wind proved favourable, we should have 
run from 500 to 600 miles. If you can get across ^Uhe 
chops of the channel'^ and the Bay of Biscay without 
a west wind and gales, you may congratulate your- 
self with the almost certainty that all the rest of the 
voyage to Eio, for 4200 miles, will be a fine ^'yachting'' 
yoyage. 
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2 TfiATELS IN URUGUAY. 

After the usual formalities at starting had been gone 
through, with a gentle bleeding of your pocket, in the 
shape of fees and dues, there was a general scrutiny of 
each other, among the passengers, so that each might 
form some estimate of the position, consequence, pro- 
fession, and wealth, and, if possible, the peculiarities of 
his neighbour, — not however as yet proceeding to that 
skirmishing of personalities by which an Englishman is 
so readily distinguished from more polite foreigners. The 
passengers soon however began to sort, and to settle 
down in cliques, which seems to be the natural solution 
of English society, in such a predicament as this. 

The vessel I was in was 372 feet long, and too narrow 
in beam for her length : consequently there . was no 
pitching from stem to stern, but she was in a constant 
state of waddle, uncomfortable at times to those who 
are only accustomed to terra Jirma. The crockery was 
repeatedly sent flying; and sundry things tumbling down 
created unpleasant interludes throughout the night, that 
prevented sleep. And when the earliest dawn of light 
began, all the cocks on board, of which there must have 
been scores, seemed entitled to assert their privilege of 
proclaiming the day; and that with repeated salutations 
from one to another. " As the old cock crows, ' the 
young cock learns,^^ was exemplified on this occasion. 
The senior seemed to commence his statement, and the 
juniors, according to age, reiterated it, which appeared to 
be, to them, a satisfaction, although they were crowded 
and heaped together, topsy-turvey, in the baskets. In 
spite of these disadvantages they found means of giving 
expression to their opinions ; but it was anything but 
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agreeable to the passengers. These unpleasant varieties 
prevailed throughout the voyage, though I could detect, 
as time wore, on, that some of these birds had faded from 
the scene by appearing on the breakfast table. 

The vessel itself was a noble one. Ifc was not like 
going to sea, to be in a ship that could one way or other 
make up 800 berths. Its tonnage was 1700 register, 
or about 2500 actual; and capable, if both its sets of 
engines were used, of extending their power from 850 
horse-power to more than double that amount, to meet 
a hurricane. In case of a cyclone this is a great ad- 
vantage : for such a vessel, with its head put to the 
wind, and its greatest power on, would cut through water, 
wind, and waves alike. This had happened a year before 
to one of these fine vessels, in the Bay of Biscay, 
where she pierced through a tempest for twelve hours, 
witli her steam power raised from 800 to 1500 horse- 
power. 

We however met with no such unpleasantness, which 
is at all times exceptional. The ship was like a large 
modern hotel, with every comfort 'and luxury on board ; 
plenty of ice, abundance of fresh distilled water, fruits, 
and tlowefs. There was none of the salt junk, hard 
biscuits, and stale water flavoured with rum, wherewith 
our old naval heroes, of the past generation, brayed the 
battle and the breeze, and won their victories; but 
everything was so elegantly decorated and comfortable, 
that it would satisfy the most fastidious. "Within four 
days we sighted land off Cape St. Vincent, and then 
kept along the coast of Portugal. The land seemed to 
be lofty, rugged, and with prominent rocks; and as \ve 

B 2 
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approached the entrance of the Tagns^ we coasted along- 
below Gntra^ where stands the beautiful palace of the 
King of Portugal. 

LISBON. 

Some people extol the beauty of ''the Panorama of 
the Tagus ; " but I was greatly disappointed in its aspect* 
A large sand bank, or bar, in the centre of the entrance 
of the harbour, compels vessels to pass close to the side 
of it under an old Moorish tower, and fort. After this 
you proceed up 'the centre of the river, with the city 
rising from the water's edge up the hill, and ranging 
along on the left, for three miles. The ancient city 
was on the opposite side of the harbour, which was 
destroyed by the great earthquake of 1755, and was^ 
with its pier thronged with people, engulphed in a vast 
depth. It is stated that in the place where the mole 
stood before the earthquake, there was afterwards found 
100 fathoms deep of water; but certainly now there are 
only fifteen fathoms. No perceptible remains of that 
visitation are now to be seen. The hill, with a few houses 
on it, slopes down steeply to the water, leaving the 
imagination to supply the blank of what existed there 
where the old city, with its 60,000 inhabitants, once stood,, 
and perished. 

There are lofty houses of many storeys high in the city, 
the streets of which had a fishy and warehouse smell, 
and certainly were not in gay attire. Altogether I was 
not sorry to embark again ; and, I must own, was greatly 
disappointed in the reported beauty of Lisbon and its 
Tagus. 

We could feel a decided change in the weather,. 
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ft 

though it was equally midwinter in Lisbon as with us in 
England ; and we felt a mild genial tone in the air^ 
such as orange trees rejoice to live in. Although we 
had gone only 900 miles, it was indispensable to replenish 
the ship's larder. Bollocks were hoisted on board by 
their horns, which did not seem to disturb the equili- 
brium of their minds ; for they did not resist the opera- 
tion, but took it as a matter of course, merely, placing 
their feet on the deck as they were lowered upon it. 
Doubtless they trusted to the mens conscia recti of tiiosc 
that performed the operation upon them, as they showed a 
most philosophic indifference to the whole treatment. 

We soon started for the great coaling station of SL 
Vincent, 1554 miles from Lisbon. After two or three 
days' further voyage, you get more sociable, and interested 
in your fellow voyagers. But at times a weariness com^s 
over you, at the repeated sameness "of scene and occu- 
pation, and from being out of sight of land. 

We passed the Canary Islands and Madeira. The 
weather now began to be more than warm. The awning was 
spread over the deck every day, after breakfast; and jou 
felt a soft summer air. The tops of the loffcy and rocky 
islands rose above the horizon from vast depths, with a clearly 
defined and soft outline ; and the beautiful sunset reminded 
you that you had taken leave of English fogs, and were 
approaching a tropical clime. On rising early the next 
morning we beheld 

TENERlFFE, 

^ten miles off, rising perpendicularly upwards of 12,000 feet 
above the sea, equal to the highest points of the Pyrenees, 
and as high as many of the Alps. 
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We were fortunate enough to see it unslirouded in 
clouds, with its snow-clad peak shining like' burnished 
silver in the morning sun, strongly in contrast with the 
brown-black of the hill below the peak, rent with black 
chasms, with the green vineyards extending in a line 
along its base, dotted with little towns and villages. 
The brown ridge of the mountain is 7000 feet high, 
the conp about 5000 feet. The former seemed, at ten 
miles off, to be split through its edge in various places ; 
the peak itself rising probably two or three miles more 
inland from the summit of the brown and rugged hill. 
It presented a remarkable sight, so unlike anything 
else. Its top is seldom seen, as it is almost always 
enveloped in clouds. * 

In passing it, you do not realise its vast height. It 
is not until you go to a distance, that the top of tlie 
peak alone seems standing up in the vault of heaven, 
apparently detached from the rest of the mountains, and 
surrounded by the blue ether above and below. 

We next reached St. Yincent Island, the coaling station 
for all the steamers going this way. It is a volcanic 
island, and remarkable for having no trees nor herbage, 
being nothing but cinders and sand : fruit and vege- 
tables are imported from a neighbouring island. It 
is extensive, and has many pointed hills, some nearly 
4000 feet high, but all barren, and the whole island is 
a desert. The people are blacks, speaking Portuguese, 
evidently with much negro blood in them. We walked 
a mile inland, and every place was in a state of deso- 
lation ; big, black children running about in bare skin, 
and evidently not ashamed of appearing in nature^s garb. 
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The oflfal and garbage lying about created an unpleasant 
smell. The only real business of the people seemed to 
be stowing away coals as they arrived from England, 
and loading steamers with them. If this were to cease, 
the island would doubtless return to its naturally desert 
state again. I observed that the steam power of the 
engine was applied for hauling many things, such as 
cattle and coals, on board, and for hauling up the anchor 
and sails, which must save much manual labour, compared 
to a mere sailing vessel. I was struck with the boat-loads 
of blacks, jabbering like a collection of monkeys— thin, 
scraggy fellows, in bathing costume, begging for a coin 
to be thrown into the water to them, when they would 
wait a while; and then dive after it, easily seeing and 
catching it at a great depth in the pellucid water. "We 
received here the unpleasant news, from a steamer that 
arrived the day before, that cholera had broken out in 
Buenos Ayres, that 200 persons a day were dying of it, 
and that 120,000 persons had left the city for the camp 
to escape it. 

We pursued our voyage, not expecting to touch land 
under 1620 miles. This perhaps was the most tedious 
part of the voyage. " The passengers occupied themselves, 
some with chess, some of them in playing at " dumps,*' 
which consists . in throwing flat round pieces of lead> 
enclosed in leather, on to a board that is divided into 
squares, and 'is* marked with figures of. different amounts. 
Those who* make their dump rest on squares marked 
with the highest numbers, win, in a score of 1000. 
Every one had his seat assigned him at table. If an 
unfortunate arid solitary Frenchman were placed near an 
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Englishman^ in spite of his native politeness^ he was sure 
to be joked, and annoyed with personal remarks; the 
inborn dislike of an Englishman to a Frenchman giving 
itself vent in such terms. 

Two old sea captains, both of them English, had an 
argument which they resuscitated from day to day, as 
opportunity offered, about the great sea-serpent; the one 
considering it a veradty, the other a myth. I had for- 
gotten the story, from its having occurred so long ago. 
Su£5ce it to say that, at the time it happened, an account 
of it, with a picture of the serpent, speeding along with 
its head raised out of the water, was thought worthy 
of being recorded and illustrated in the Penny Magazine 
of that period. 

In the feud that repeatedly ensued, on the question 
between these sea captains, I sat quiet, merely putting 
questions which were home thrusts to each side ; appearing 
to be only a philosophic inquirer after truth, desiring to 
acquire facts, and to gain the fullest confirmation. The 
consequence was, that I became an involuntary judge on 
the occasion, both parties, like barristers, directing their 
arguments to me, as their conmion focus ; each again and 
again returning to the charge; and that without requiring 
constant "refreshers,*' to stimulate their zeal. I, of course, 
was the most edified, if not highly amused, of the party. 

The advocate for the truth of the vision of this great 
serpent thus stated his case. "As one of' Her Majest/s 
ships was sailing in the South Atlantic an enormous 
serpent was seen to rise from the surface. It passed close 
to the vessel, with its head and neck some fifteen feet out 
of the water, at a rapid pace. Its supposed length was 
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about a quarter of a Eiile^ ^^more or less^^^ as Moore^s Almanac 
says about rain, on niearly every day of the month. It 
was distinctly and closely seen by the oi&cers and ship's 
company of the vessel ; and, what is more, the occurrence 
was solemnly entered on the log of Her Majest/s said ship, 
and was attested to by all the crew. And this was the 
clencher to the argument *^proJ^ How was it possible or 
likely that a captain of a man-of-war would enter this on 
the log of his ship, if it was a fancy, and' run the risk of 
being hauled over the coals? A merchant vessel ^so 
claimed to have seen it about the same time. Ancient 
reports of the same sort have existed; though highly 
embellished. At all events this one was considered worthy 
of note, by the promoters of the said magazine, whii^h at 
that time was^ considered as one of the early attempts to 
educate the popular mind. 

The reply brought against its truth by the other 
captain was, that he had seen, and taken up out of 
the sea, great long shaggy pieces of seaweed, 50 — 100 
feet long, which, when tossed about by the wave3, had all 
the appearance of a great serpent; for which this one 
might have been mistaken. 

Another subject of discussion brought forward was 
the actual height of waves in a storm. I have heard 
it said by old sailors that no wave is ever more 
than fifteen feet perpendicular — ^that is to say from a 
dead level. Allowing fifteen feet for the rise of a wave, 
and fifteen feet for its fall, would make thirty feet of 
apparent height from top to bottom of a wave. An obser- 
vation however was made of a case that far exceeded this. 
Two midshipmen were in the cross-trees of the mainmasts of 
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two line-of-battle ships, one in each, in a violent storm; 
and they observed that when each vessel was at the 
same time in the trough of the waves, they could 
neither of them see the other. Allowing that seventy feet 
is the height of the mainn^ast of such a ship, 55 — 60 feet 
must have been the elevation of the wave between them 
at the moment referred to. 

These discussions, however, as to fact and fiction, served 
to pass away the time,, though at the cost of the re- 
speetive combatants. There was on board the vessel a 
party of Germans, another of Portuguese and of 
Spaniards, and a small one of English, the steamers 
not being so full of passengers at that time of year. 
Each party exclusively kept to itself. We took on board 
two Spanish priests. The one looked sour, sallow, cun- 
ning and suspicious. He s6emed evidently to have 
practiced seclusion, and perhaps maceration ; with a 
good deal of the gloomy yj^r alque sacerdos about him. 
The other was a perfect contrast — wrinkled and aged," 
but active and courteous in manner. He wore a small 
black net cap, instead of a hat, that was continually 
falling off, and was as often picked up by some one 
else, and blandly offered to him, at which he seemed 
highly pleased. There was also a portly Portuguese 
baroness, and her daughter, who looked more like her 
sister, and who gave herself great importance, which 
seemed granted to her by her countrymen. And last, 
not least, there was a tall mulatto female slave, dressed in 
white muslin, mixed with light grass-green, that ^^ varie- 
gated," as sonte one said, the group amazingly. In hot 
countries the women are never skeletons. They are 
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prone to obesity, as they never walk out in the streets, 
which is neither considered fashionable nor pleasant. 

The captain was a good sterling specimen of a British 
sailor, who seemed to consider it professional to take an 
observation, in cloudy weather especially, if he could, 
and appeared to desire to attain the climax of mathema- 
tical accuracy in so doing. At all events, by the help of 
this and the patent log, it was decided that we were speed- 
ing along at 290 miles per diem. The vessel's postal 
contract being only for a rate of nine miles an hour, tlie 
coals in this swift ,vessel could easily be saved by working 
only one set of engines; or we should have gone faster. 

Two petty thefts took place on board, to the great 
disgust of the older seamen. Investigation brought it 
home to two new hands, who were placed in irons, and con- 
signed to water and bread of affliction, in the hold, until 
the vessel touched land. The folly of. such misconduct 
ought to have been apparent : for not only did these 
men lose their pay, but they were left ashore in a strange 
place ; and, as the names of such offenders are invariably 
entered on a black list, they were prevented from getting 
occupation again. 

When we were 450 miles from the African Coast the 
vessel and all parts of the rigging were covered on the lar- 
board side with a very fine brick-red dust. This has been 
decided by savants to come from the Great Desert of 
Africa, which at this stage of our voyage was 800 miles 
away; and it is the fine debris of vegetable matter 
wafted by an East wind. 

I heard a captain say, that when he was first a sailor, 
and in the main-top for some hours, he saw froni where he 
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was, a black line on the sea approaching from the horizon 
till it passed the ship, and reached across to the other 
h(»rizon like a black band. It was a vast shoal of porpoises^ 
many abreast, migrating; and as they were passing* for 
several hours at considerable speed, they must have com- 
prised many millions. 



CHAPTEE II. 

Warm Weather — ^Whales and Flying Fish— Weather Changeable 
imder Equator— Pinnacle of Fernando di Noronha — First Ap- 
pearance of American Coast — ^Pemambuco — ^Bahia — ^Fine Negroes 
— Dress of Women — ^Price of Slaves — ^Their Wages — ^Walk to 
Public Gardens — The Scenes — Black Porters — Embark for Bio — 
The Coast approaching it — ^Fine Entrance of Harfooar — ^Its Grand 
Appearance with the City — ^Lofty Mountains. 

We were now fairly in the tropics i and as we advanced, 
the full heat of a vertical sun compelled us to remain 
under the awning all day. The evenings were compara- 
tively cool and delightful. The moon and stars, from the 
rarity of the atmosphere, seemed to radiate a bright light 
that we never see in England ; their outline being crisp 
and distinct; and whenever it lightened, there was the 
same superior distinctness. At night a French steamer for 
Bordeaux passed us, her red port-holes in the dark being 
only visible. The customary "how d'ye do'' and "good- 
bye" were exchanged, in the shape of a blue light and 
a rocket, from each vessel. Few and far between seemed 
to be the visitants of this vast ocean expanse. At times 
the feeling would strike you of risk, in being so many days 
out of sight of land, and sailing on water three miles deep. 
No events varied the scene, excepting the rolling over of 
whales, as they pursued their course one after the other, and 
the deck being covered with flying-fish at night, attracted 
by the lights, thereby affording us a fry for breakfast 
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OH the foiloniii^ moriiiug Thev were about tlie -ize 
and colour of i small mackerel Once I saw i dolphin 
CQur^mg after a flock of these little fish alternately leiping 
out of the i^ater and plunging forward after them, seem 
iiigly With its mouth open enjoj ing the port 




On January 21st, 1868, \vc passed the line, under which 
there are generally, if not calms, breezes and showers, 
with which we were favoured rather heavily, and which 
caused the glass to recede from oppressive heat at 85° 
to 72°. The heat, owing to this cause, was 10° less 
than it would otherwise usually have been under the 
line. So that, having passed across the mighty Atlantic 
with a quiet sea and mild weather, we might well congra- 
tulate ourselves. 

The first land we now saw, 260 miles from the Coast 
of America, was Fernando di Noronha, the penal settle- 
ment of the Portuguese Government. It is remarkable 
for its striking perpendicular rock, 1000 feet liigh, the 
pinnacle alone being one-third of that height. 

The Coast of America, as we now approached it, seemed 
very flat. A long dark streak distinguished the shore, which 
is lined with dark cocoa-nut trees, for three-fourths of a 
mile from the sea, all along this coast. These trees will not 
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grow unless they have n sea-bteeze. I was surprised at 
being told that for 3000 miles of coasi, excepting the 
large cities, the land is a pathless forest, uncultivated, and 
unowned by anyone, and *vithout native inhabitants. 




The first place we stopped at was Pemambuco, which is 
8 degrees south of the equator. The city is low, and is 
protected from the ocean waves, which ro!! in here with 
unmitigated force, by a natural breakwater of sandstone 
that runs all along the coast, Oiir vessel dr&wing 28 feet 
of water, could not enter round the pier into the harbour. 
There was a tower at the entrance of it, and houses 
crowded behind it. The dart cocoa-nut, tlie palm-trees, 
and bananas that covered the slopes from the harbour, 
with the canoes of the natives, hollowed out of the trunks 
of trees, and guided by black naked negroes, gave the 
scene a strikingly tropical appearance. Heat and moisture 
combined seemed to produce a wild, rank, gigantic vege- 
tation, for which the vast Amazonian wilds are so noted.* 
Altogether, our countrymen seemed like fish out of water 
in a country like this, where every man you meet is jet 
* One palm-tree grows with leaves 35 feet long and 6 feet wido. 
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blacky and where little clothes are required, or worn. Off 
the coast we saw what are called rattans, which are a sort 
of boat of three planks united together, with a thin iron 
rail round the gunwale, having a lateen sail with which 
to run close to the wind, sailing quickly, and- carrying 
large loads of fish. We soon started for 

BAHIA. 

This city and port is 380 miles farther; and I was astonished 
and delighted at the sight of the people and the place* 
The coast the whole way was lined as before with the 
cocoa-nut and the palm; and on rounding the hill fort 
at the entrance, we steamed straight up the harbour, 
which appeared to be about ten miles in length and 
breadth. The city of Bahia extended along our right 
side for four miles ; and, as it faced the sea, it had a noble 
appearance. There were large quays and landing-places, 
lofty merchants' houses mixed with others of greater pre- 
tensions, continuing up the hill, surmounted with the 
towers of churches, for 260 feet above the water. 

We anchored a mile and a-quarter from the market- 
place ; and, Janding there, we beheld (a most striking scene) 
an assemblage of the finest blacks and mulattoes that, it 
is allowed, can be seen in any part of the world. They 
were almost entirely in Eden's dress costume. All of 
them were slaves, and as happy and merry as possible — 
magnificent specimens of humanity. I stood, and ad- 
mired a black Hercules, who was loading some heavy iron, 
for ten minutes, and could hardly leave him. An ana- 
tomist would have been lost in admiration of the biceps, 
triceps, deltoides, latissimus dorsi, and all the rest of the 
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animal motive powers here to be seen. Michael Angelo, 
in his wildest flights of imagination, could never have 
portrayed — in his frescoes of struggling, frantic Herculi, 
writhing in masses together — the human frame better than 
it was here displayed in its more ordinary labours. Perhaps 
that celebrated painter came here to take a forcible lesson 
from Nature. Men and women alike were far above the 
average as to height, and, the latter especially, as to weight. 
Some of the women were like fat, black porpoises. I 
watched one huge creature continually eating. Her 
great lips and vast mouth seemed capacious enough to 
swallow everything at the stall — pumpkins, baskets, and 
all. '^ It was like shovelling coals into a cellar/^ as I 
heard a stoker say. Everything quickly and easily dis- 
appeared. 

I turned from this offensive^ mass of obesity ; . and 
who should pass along but a tall, thin black girl> very 
scantily dressed, with a short sky-blue skirt, and hair like 
a mass of wool piled on her head— no false chignon I— 
on the top of which was a basket. She was the nearest 
approach to a skeleton imaginable, vnth hardly any calf to the 
legs ; doubtless the eifect of disease. The contrast between 
what I saw and had just seen was so great, that I was fairly 
obliged to take off my hat, and laugh immoderately into 
it, in the street. All were happy and jolly to a degree. 
Talk of slavery ! It would be a privilege for any Dorset 
or Somerset labourer to be half so well cared for, and as 
careless, as all these people seemed to be. Talk of curates 
with large families in England, or Welsh rectors with £60 
a year ! They would envy the slaves here. No whipping 
here, I thought, for that fat would never bear it ! ! 
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The women were fantastically dressed with coloured 
turbans and petticoats, and a shawl drawn tightly round 
the hips, and tucked in, their dress being of every variety 
of bright colours. One half of the breast and back was 
covered with a thin scarf; the other half was naked. All 
were dressed differently, and were decked with necklaces, 
bracelets, and armlets of gold, that made them appear 
altogether, with their many-coloured dresses, the most 
picturesque and singular people that I ever saw. 

Slavery must have been a profitable business formerly, of 
which these are the existing remains. It is now professed 
to be both impossible and illegal to run a cargo. • The gain 
of a successful disembarkation of slaves must have been 
great, quite counterbalancing the loss of nine ships 
out of ten. A slave would cost about one pound or 
one pound ten shillings on the Coast of Africa. Here 
he is worth £100. Much has been connived at by 
the subordinates of the authorities in past times, when 
bribery was more openly resorted to. Doubtless many 
have perished, but chiefly from cruelty and deprivation 
on the African Coast, not so much from the voyage; it 
being the manifest interest of the slave-merchant to take 
care of his cargo. So much for the past. One thing is 
certain, and that is, that you may buy a slave here now 
for £100 ; and you may hire one, or let one out for 
'^an ounce a month '^ — about three guineas, or £38 per 
annum; a pretty good interest on the investment. 
Many slaves have redeemed themselves, and been en- 
abled afterwards to purchase others. It is a common 
thing for a master to permit his slaves, male or female, 
to go out on their own account day by day, and earn what 
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they can more than at the above rate per day : the surplus 
they faithfully bring home to their master, and leave it 
with him to pay for their redemption. 

The slave trade was prohibited by law in 1850, with 
the approbation of the whole country, and severe measures 
were passed' against it ; so that the traffic may be said 
to be extinct now. The Government do not in any way 
acknowledge colour as affecting civil rights ; nor does the 
feeling of the people give it any weight as regards social 
standing. There is here none of that insolent contempt 
which is shown to negroes in the free States of North 
America, where a negro is turned out of an omnibus, in 
New York, as unfit to sit with white citizens. Any slave 
can avail himself of his privileges here. He can go before 
a magistrate, have his price fixed, and purchase himself. 
Some of the most eminent men in the countrv are 
Africans, and have distinguished themselves as students 
in the medical, legal, and theological schools. So that 
Brazil may be said to be a very Paradise for negroes. 

Every one that I met, except English and Portuguese 
merchants, and their clerks, were slaves. No lady ever 
walks out into the streets, but receives visitors in the 
evening. Her slave sits at her feet during the day. I 
saw at the entrance of one house four female slaves lying 
asleep on the mats outside the inner door ; and three at 
another. The ladies sit in their uppier rooms,. and a slave 
sits on the verandah. As our party passed by one house, 
the slave evidently told her mistress, or the young senoras ; 
and a rush was made to the windows to see us. They 
iseemed very much to admire one of the party — a handsome 
young clergyman — and kissed their hands to him; which 
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enabled us to joke him pretty freely, by asking him who his 
friend was. In the market there were several beautiful 
marmoset monkeys, the smallest of their tribe, generally 
secured by a band rounH the loins to the necks of the 
women they belonged to. When hanging, the younger ones 
especially were like large spiders. Even ladiefe carry them 
in their bosom; for they are very tame and delicate. 
They live chiefly on bananas, and almost invariably die 
on board ship from cold. The price asked for them was 
equivalent to two shillings apiece. 

Immediately we landed we set off for a walk, as the 
manner of Englishmen is, to explore the city, regardless 
of a climate so different to a temperate one. Two of our 
party chose to do things in style, according to the fashion of 
the upper ten thousand of the place, by taking their seats, 
amidst our facetious congratulations, in the Sedans of the 
place, which were very different to. those of Beau Nash's 
days. Pancy a sort of basket car, not much unlike a 
cradle that would be suitable for an infant giant, with a 
small canopy over it, and side curtains, of a sky-blue colour 
with large gilt stars upon it. A pole is run through it, 
not to transfix the luxurious occupant, who sits with one 
arm over the pole in the inside, his hat ija hand, the 
image of patient fatigue; and he is carried by two tall 
Golcondo blacks up a steep hill for two miles, in the heat, 
for about one shilling. This seemed to be the usual 
conveyance for gentlemen returning to their homes from 
their business. I thought the fare cheap. Englishmen 
and especially Scotchmen, with their peculiarly thrifty 
propensities, are fond of cheap things. I fancied I 
should have liked to have taken the place of one of 'the 
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blacks^ merely to have ascertained what was the amount of 
the labour in such heat : but I was satisfied when I saw the 
two blacks suffering apparently as intensely from the 
primeval curse, as Englishmen would do ; mopping their 
faces after their exertions. Only, unlike Englishmen in 
like circumstances, they took a glass of clear water, at the 
top of the hill ; and seemed satisfied. 

On the quaj the heat was like a furnace, anfl I should 
think 140*^ in the sun. We slowly ascended the steep 
street of the city that runs up obliquely, and pwrallel with 
the harbour, for three miles to the public gardens, which 
are on an eleyated spot, with terraces Irom which we 
looked down on the whole laArbosr and shipping. The 
entire slope «f I3ie hill was covered with every sort of wild 
herbage and tropical trees. There were avenues of tama- 
rind trees and bread-fruit trees, widely extending, the 
bread-fruit of the latter hanging under the branches, as big 
as a man's head. At the gates, as we went out, the avenue 
terminated in splendid palm trees, the trunks of which 
swelled out just above the ground, and then ascended 
narrower up to the heads, which were flattened put into a 
fan-like union of the stalks of the leaves, which were two 
yards long. The flowers that had burst from the pods 
were hanging in a long white cluster, over which the pods 
remained expanded, as if to give shelter. 

Such trees as these it was clear could not possibly 
exist, with their gigantic luxuriance, except in uninter- 
rupted heat. There were light scarlet and yellow butter- 
flies that shot, past us with the speed of birds, which were 
four inches wide across the wings ; thotrgh there are some 
moths double that size in this country. Then there 
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was a spinning sort of buzz in the trees over our Iieads, 
caused by lar^e flies, that ended their sogj in a pro- 
longed whistle. 




At the iide of the garden iiere inane" with nre 
pheasants ind bhck and «carlet bird and others of 
very gorgeous plumi!»e I picked up ^ome tamarinds 
and found one occup ed bv mnged ants with red heid 
half an inch long We partook it a confectioner « of 
copious libitioni of \inous colours nnd tastes on our 
way up and down tliis hill, and gladly so from the excessive 
heat. Certainly tlie city, as we viewed, it with its monastic 
edifices, its site, harbour, and shipping, and its strange 
occupants, was a splendid place. We met several mule 
four-in-hnnds ns we returned, the livery of the servants 
heing a pale green, which gave a faded ajipcarance of 
stylo to the appointments. 

Everything here seemed to be performed by manual 
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slave labour. Inside the merchants' ofiBces there were 
placed on the stairs stout poles for the blacks to carry heavy 
boxes with, and even large casks of wine. A large cask, 
perhaps weighing a ton, was rolled into the street from a 
warehouse. Ten blacks — six behind and four before — slung 
this cask on the middle of two poles. They all raised it at 
the same time; and crowding their shoulders and arms 
together, to divide the weight, they proceeded to carry it 
between them^ staggering along, while they kept time with 
a curious responsive yell from one to another. Their 
arras and legs were bare, and they wore dilapidated 
straw hats, canvas jackets, and very short breeks. They 
seemed not to feel the labour, and did their work with 
comparative ease. It is clear there were no carts or 
waggons to be had, to do such work. 

Altogether I paid a most agreeable visit to this strange 
city ; though I found the glass was standing at 96 under 
the awning, and 85 in the cabin. 

February 1st, we took leave of Bahia, and commenced 
our next course of 733 miles to Eio. Divine Service was 
held each Sunday on the voyage ; the captain summoning 
all the crew and officers on deck, and then march- 
ing them down into the saloon, around which they were 
placed. If a clergyman is on board, he performs the 
service; otherwise the captain reads the Church Service 
and a sermon after it. A few of the foreigners attended. 
Some that were on deck seemed curious to know what 
we w6re about ; for foreign Roman Catholics are taught 
that Protestants have no sacraments, or creed, or re- 
ligious worship, and are only heathens ; and consequently 
they class them as infidels. 
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We now looked forward with anxious expectation to 
behold Bio, the wonder of the world for beauty and 
grandeur of scenery. The coast assumes a lofty and 
mountainous appearance, long before you come to the 
harbour. A succession of lofty peaks, lost in the distance, 
are seen, backed by a higher range of mountains, which 
are the Organ mountains. A shoal of porpoises made a 
dash at the vessel as we neared land, gamboling and 
turning over : ten of them took their station, side by side 
like a row of soldiers, close in front of the cutwater of the 
ship, and kept there for a long tin^e, though it was going 
at the rate of twelve miles an hour. The rest of them 
frisked about, leaping over each others backs, going down 
to a great depth, and shooting up again. 

As we entered 

B.JO HAEBOTJB 

the hills on each side were deeply indented with chasms, 
the hills and roCks between rising to a great height. 
There were little bays between the lofty rocks, with sand 
at the water's edge, and a row of guns in embrasures 
fortified the entrance at each one of these places. There 
were several islands outside that put me in mind of those 
in the Lake of Killarney, with their dark and bright 
green shrubs, and grey-tinted and red rocks beneath. 

The sugar-loaf rock, rising out of the water 1500 feet 
perpendicular, stood at the left entrance of the harbour, 
perfectly precipitous on all sides but one, and that almost 
inaccessible; Some of our young midshipmen however 
managed, in joke, to plant the Union Jack on the top ; 
and the natives had great difficulty in ascending the rock 
to pull it down again. A lofty walled fort, like one of 
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the Sebastopol forts, with several tiers of guns, is built 
on a flat rock on the right side entrance which it gi^ds, 
rising as it does almost from the water edge. There 
are several pointed rocks 2000 feet high just above this 
fort, and beyond it, inside the harbour, between which 
a Une of guns are placed, as before,, in embrasure. In 
fact this part of the harbour is a focus for the fire of 
aU the artillery stationed around. Por just within the 
entrance on the left side is an island rock strongly 
fortified. • No ship is permitted to pass this fort, on its 
passage outward, until it has been examined. Any of 
the inhabitants of Eio wishing to depart, must publish 
their intention in the papers for three days before, lest 
they should leave the city in debt. "When they arrive at 
this fort, and pass examination, a signal is given from it 
to the outer fort ; and the vessel is then, permitted to go 
out to sea. 

The striking beauty and magnificence of the landscape 
all round, that breaks upon you here, is unequalled. 
Imagine a dozen bays of Naples, as many Vesuvii 
mountains, and some Konig-sees thrown together, and 
this will give you an idea of Rio, its harbour, and 
neighbourhood. It has well been called the wonder of 
the world. Sydney harbour is like it, but very inferior. 
Its singular beauty consists, not in bare Alpine rocks, 
but in the combined richness and grandeur, and yet 
softness of the scene ; every hill having herbage, shrubs, 
and wood, to the top; and every valley being rich in 
tropical luxuriance. There is nothing sterile or uniform 
here. The hills are most varied. Peak after peak, some 
with flat volcanic-looking tops, succeeding each other to 
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the most distant perspective, convince you what endless 
beauties of nature there must be in the whole country. 

Beautifur bays indented the harbour on both sides, 
between the mountains, some had rows of houses facing 
them with avenues of trees, each little bay looking some- 
thing like an English watering place. On the south, or 
left side ranges the city of Eio, with its 800,000 
inhabitants, on its very irregular site; for it seems 
intersected almost everywhere with bays. Islands, 
and promontories stand forward into the harbour, 
with lofty tropical trees, ancient monastic buildings, 
nunneries, and mansions, overhanging the water and 
crowning their summits. I positively came away without 
sketching any one of the magnificent views that struck 
me, both from sea and land, from the ship ; for while 
each one was worthy of being had in remembrance, the 
eye was lost in the multitude of their beauties. 

The city extends by the water side about five 
miles, winding into the different indentations. The 
harbour is about twenty-five miles long, by from five to 
seven wide; and it is studded with islands. At its 
farther end the land rises in broken masses of grassy 
hills, terminating beyond them in the distant Organ 
mountains, which raise themselves to the clouds in a long 
.and lofty outline. Some lofty rocky peaks rise in front of 
them, which are supposed to be like the pipes of an 
organ, from which the hills take their name. The most 
notable conical hills on the left, as you enter, are Tichuga, 
3600 feet high, the Corcovada, 2400, and others of nearly 
•the same height. The harbour has numerous flag ships 
stationed there, and vessels of all nations are congregated; 
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those tliat are stationary having awnings spread over 
their decks^ and their port-holes left open, to keep them 
as cool as possible in the great heat. A great many 
small steamers were moving to and fro, across the 
harbour, there being several small towns on the side oppo- 
site the city : so that the scene was not wanting in 
animated as well as still life. Altogether it forms such 
a. combination of everything that can constitute earthly 
magnificence, that it is considered the ne plus ultra of 
the world. 
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We slowly steamed up the harbour for about three miles, 
and were boarded by the ofiBlcials of the Customs House, 
and by officers of the different men of war, for news from 
Europe, &c., &c. And then we took up our position 
at the coaling . island, as it is called, a mile and a-half 
from the landing-place in the city. 

Here we see what it is to be hoped are the last remains 
of slavery ; and they give any one that witnesses them an 
idea of what slavery must formerly have been, in its worse 
forms. A gaDg of fifty slaves were employed to remove 
a pile* of coals from a platform' into our steamer. The men 
w^ere most scantily dressed with very short canvas drawers, 
and a shirt of the same material, but more like a waist- 
coat. Each man had to carry coals of about fifty pounds 
weight in a basket on his head; and before he passed 
along the plank into the ship, had to step once on an 
iron slab, as I suppose to register the proceeding, 
^'^'^v commenced at five in the morning, and left oflf at 
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eight o'clock in the evening, and were perspiring at 
every pore from the intense heat, which they certainly 
seemed to feel far more than I should have expected for 
natives of the very hottest clime. Their black skins at 
a little distance had a frosted look, which was from the 
drops of perspiration standing on the surface. It is 
curious that the Eed Indian nations under the equator 
in South America show a constitutional dislike to ex- 
treme heat, which proves they must have been strangers 
and have emigrated into such hot regions, to which their 
constitutions were not originally adapted, and that they have 
not since become perfectly acclimatized to it. It is the 
negro alone who is the true denizen of tropical regions, 
to whom intense heat seems natural. I asked where the 
" Whipper in '^ was. Properly speaking there was none. 
But the slave master stood there with his whip, which I 
was told he seldom uses, and that when a slave is refractory 
he is generally taken before a magistrate to be punished. 

I learnt that the slave gang were locked up at night 
in a row of barred cells, which are guarded outside by 
savage dogs, that have the range of the whole of the 
little island, to see that none escape. These blacks 
were certainly inferior in physique to the Congo blacks 
of Bahia, which are the finest race of any. It took 
half a day more for these men to embark the 9Q0 
tons that the steamer required. I was greatly laughed 
at by the captain of out ship, and by the proprietor of 
these slaves, for saying I should like to have had a 
cask of English beer to distribute among them. They 
certainly did their work well, and without flinching, and 
doubtless must have been well fed. Though I perceived 
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tliat working as they did in the sun, with the glass 
standing at 130, thej were covered from head to foot 
with perspiration, and seemed ahnost to feel the heat 
as mnch as I should have done. It is an undoubted fact 
that these negroes are, in intellect and in the moral sense, 
far lower than our race. But it was a melancholy scene 
of human degradation to witness human beings in whose 
nostrils the Creator of all has breathed the breath of life, 
and given a reasoning soul, locked up in dens, at night, 
like so many brutes, and guarded by dogs. " Old England 
for ever*' thought I; for it contrasted strangely with 
the romance of everythinir that met the eve around. 

"We took boat to the main landing-place, near the 
Customs House; the houses on the pier had a row of 
trees in front, as you often see in England. A new 
dock was just being opened by the Emperor of Brazil^ 
and a crowd was assembled to meet him. I waited to 
get a good view of him, as he passed by me. He looked 
like an intelligent English gentleman, grey headed, and 
in ordinary costume; and he seemed to walk without 
concern among the people (by whom he is highly es- 
teemed), with no military or police attendants. In 
political matters, as the head of a liberal republican 
monarchy, I fancy he has little actual |K)wer. THe 
ghost of such a thing as a king is, however, useful as 
the visible organ, a mouth-piece of the wishes and laws 
of a free people. His title is Emperor; and he is well 
suited to his people, and deservedly beloved. 

The first object we were recommended to visit was 
Tichuga with its falls. We approached it in a carriage 
drawn by four mules (in fact it was an omnibus), for six 
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and a half miles, along a valley that receded into the lofty 
hills. At the extremity of this there was a steep zig-zag 
road, like a macadamized one, and lit with gas-lamps for 
five miles up the steep ascent, to a sort of platform, or' 
saddle, between the mountain of Tichuga and an opposite 
hill. At the foot of this ascent we were obliged to ex- 
change the carriage for saddle-horses. As we had to 
walk our horses, we preferred taking the old rough road 
which went straight up, and which was like the rocky bed 
of a torrent; and we. found that we had kept pace with a 
carriage on the trot up the zig-zag that, joined this road 
on our left side. After walking our horses patiently up. 
the hill, when we had surmounted the ascent, and looked 
back, we were rewarded with a fine view. Each side of 
the valley we had ascended was covered with flowering 
trees of every variety of colour, the lofty hills rising to a 
vast height on either side ; arid, looking back, we saw the 
road by which we had come winding down, and along the 
level ground beneath to the city, with the harbour and 
distant mountains filling up the landscape^ 

A nice hotel received us for a hearty second break- 
fast, and we descended another winding road over a 
saddle of the hills into a valley where the. Tichuga river, 
that rises in the mountains above us, finds its way down ; 
and here it falls over a large barrier slab of rock, about 
45 feet high and 100 feet broad, which is called the 
'^ falls.^^ At this time, it being very dry weather, there was 
only water enough falling to cover the face of the rock; 
but in heavy rains, when there is plenty of water r.unning, 
the fall, from its height and width, must be very imposing 
in appearance. A succession of pointed mountains, about 
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3000 feet liighj bounded the landscape here on either side ; 
and pasture lands in the bottom^ extending to the sea^ ter- 
minated the view in front. All down the valley were scattered 
here and there great boulder rocks, that had fallen from 
the hills above, with little cots and gardens between 
them; black women were washing their clothes in the 
stream, and little naked black inips were playing about in 
groups ; while the papa nigger was sitting up to his neck 
in the water. The conical hills above us were very sub- 
lime, the scavenger-vultures and buzzard-hawks soaring 
round above them. Here and there, over the sea, was 
flying the frigate bird, so called because he pounces upon 
other birds when they have fished up anything, and makes 
them give it up. 

We returned from our survey up the long ascent again ; 
and after refreshing ourselves with excellent provisions 
at the inn we descended into Eio, down the smooth 
winding road. I heard that it was kept in the state it 
was, and lit with gas, from the number of merchants 
having 'country, houses on the elevated platform of this 
hill. After devouring several ices, we walked to the town 
gardens of Eio, which are very much like the usual gardens 
of that sort, only that all the trees are tropical, the broad 
flat-stemmed palm trees being the most prominent. There 
was a long raised esplanade that joined the sea on one side 
of these gardens, the waves breaking against the wall. It 
made a nice promenade, as it gave you a different view 
across the harbour, and all around. The smells from dead 
matter in the sea were very offensive here. 

The gardens have a long canal-like pie.ce of water 
running through, or rather round them, which contains 
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a unique rarity called the peixe-boy or ox-fish, a species 
of fresh-water seal brought from the Amazon, the only 
one I was told that is known. Its peculiarity consists in. 
its haviiig no mouth or teeth ; its mouth, properly speaking, 
ending in a long pointed snout with thick lips round it, 
resembUng very much, in this respect, the great ant-eater. 
It is very tame, and readily comes to. you. We invoked 
its appearance by shaking a piece of paper on the surface 
of the water, which it came to and sucked. It is about 
eight feet long; and seems to like sporting and rolling over 
like a seal. It is partN black and white in colour ; and 
certainly is a great curiosity. In the city I met a seedy- 
looking individual on an equally wretched -looking horse^ 
He was a beggar. Beggars on horse-back are no proverb 
here, but a common reality. And as I stood at the door 
of a shop, four men carried a sick emaciated man, who was 
lying on a sort of palanquin couch with curtains round it. 
He also was a beggar. These cripples fatten on the 
righteousness of almsgiving — as Eomanists conceive those 
good works of theirs to be^ which a false faith teaches them 
will secure heaven. At night, returning to the vessel, the 
heat was so insupportable, at this hottest period of the year 
in Bio, that I took a pillow and blanket on to the deck, 
and. slept on one of the seats for three hours — a most 
dangerous thing to do, even though it was under *the 
awning. I was told that though you may be under the 
protection of this awning, a most dense dew settles on 
everything, and si fever, which is fatal in a very short 
time, is almost certain to . ensue, as the pores are so 
open from the heat. It commences with an intense 
chilliness and chattering of the teeth. 

c 
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The following day we proceeded to 

THE BOYAL BOTANIC GABDBNS. 

This place is five miles from the centre of the city of Eio. 
We approached it in an omnibus that runs on a tramway in 
the street, drawn by mules. It had no pole, but a wo<Jden 
drag or lever pressing on the wheel, that the conductor sat 
upon when necessary to stop to pick up passengers. We 
were set down at the termination of the rail in a pretty 
square, with good houses around it. At one side of the 
square was a fine church, with the two usual massive towers 
at the side of the main entrance, which all these foreign 
churches have. In the centre of the square was a large 
lawn, round which was an avenue of fine palm-trees and 
walks ; on the lawn were " umbrella trees,'' well answering 
to the name. This tree is short, with leaves like a laurel, 
only much larger, and its branches spread widely on every 
side, which, with the seats under it, aflForded a capital shade 
as well as rest. The heat was so oppressive that we found 
it only possible to crawl along slowly, with an umbrella to 
shelter us frpm the sun's powerful rays, and were glad to sit 
on these seats when opportunity offered. For the rest of 
the distance to the gardens we took a mule cab. 

The gardens themselves, both as to their site, as well as 
trees, were very beautiful. As you enter there is a lodge 
at each side, with a broad walk to the right and left, and one 
directly in front. Each of these walks are lined with lofty 
palm trees, eighty feet high from the ground to the leaves, 
and are allowed to be the finest palm avenues in the world. 
We explored these gardens in every direction, through the 
different walks. In some places there were large clumps 
of bamboos growing in damp spots, and various trees that 
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we had never seen before. Running about, quivering, in 
every direction, were lizards of all colours, which we chased, 
but could ijot catch; the exertion only aggravated the 
excessive heat from which we suffered so much, this day 
being moreover allowed to be, by the inhabitants them- 
selves, the hottest day in the year. 

What adds to the singularity of this spot is the vast 
pinnacle rock of the Corcovada, which rises here, a sheer 
precipice from the gardens^ 2400 feet high. Several hills 
and peaks, that would appear astonishing anywhere else, 
were around these gardens, and some more distantly in other 
directions. Insect life here seemed profuse and vigorous. 
Butterflies almost as large as the palm of the hand, some 
white like paper, with almost transparent wings, flapped 
slowly about in the manner that our white owls fly over 
the bushes. Others, part sky-blue and part black, though 
lesser, with bodies two inches long, like the bodies of 
savage beetles, swarmed in every direction. At the fall 
of a stream to which* we ascended were various sorts of 
humming birds. One, like a minute magpie, black and 
white, with a long tail, fluttered upright before the walls 
and rocks in search of its prey. . While another little bird, 
like a small bronze meteor, flitted past, poising itself up- 
right in the air in front of a flower, into which it stuck its 
beak, the humming sound certifying to the ear the rapid 
vibration of wing, by which it supported its tiny form in 
the air. Greatly delighted with this strange place, we 
returned exhausted and thirsty^ and could hardly restore 
ourselves with plenty of tea and ices. 

I was kindly invited to the country residence of an English 
merchant not far from the city, only situated at the other 

. c 2 
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ade of the hills^ in a valley approaching the Corcovada.. 
This enabled me to visit the mountain on foot^ and see the 
wondrous view from the top of it^ which is an unequalled 
sight, and perfectly indescribable for its splendour. I first 
surmounted a short steep hill, and then descended on to 
the aqueduct road, which winds round the hills into the 
city. 

THE ASCENT OF THE COKCOVADA. 

The aqueduct runs along a lofty ridge of hill, with a 
carriage road at the side of it. Proceeding along this for 
three miles, I reached the tanks, built across a narrow valley, 
in the hills where the water is collected, that passes down 
this narrow enclosed watercourse, and supplies Rio with 
water. Passing this, I reached the winding mule-road that 
leads to the top of the Corcovada. Instead of taking this 
road, which would have made the distance longer, I followed 
the old rough, direct ascent, which intersected and crossed 
the inule-road every here and there. In this unfrequented 
track I disturbed several large green locusts, four and a-half 
inches long, that with difficulty fluttered to the boughs of 
the bushes, under which they remained suspended. Some 
had orange-coloured tails the same length as their bodies^ 
Their wings were partly a dark green colour, and partly- 
orange. I found also '' the stick insect,^' about eight or 
nine inches long, that leaped away from me two yards. It 
liad three legs on each side its body, being like a slender 
stick supported on wires. The lofty trees above me were 
inhabited by diflferent tribes of monkeys which were sig- 
nalling to each other as I passed underneath. I should 
Lave missed seeing tliese insects, besides many other 
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carious things^ had I been on horseback on the winding 
road. And I have generally remarked that travellers on 
foot see much more of a place than those who go by .a 
conveyance. 

I was much exhausted with the first hour and a-half s 
ascent, as it was very steep. I luckily arrived at a large 
mushroom -shaped erection, thatched, with a table round 
the centre upright, and benches and seats, which had 
evidently been provided as a refreshment or pic-nic place for 
visitors. To rest myself I laid down on this table for 
twenty minutes, gazing at the solitary wildne^ of the forest 
around me, till I caught myself almost napping. I then 
started up and paced on, with my coat on my arm! and umbrella 
overhead, for an hour more, making two and a quarter 
hours, at three miles an hour, from commencing the ascent. 
And I was glad to find a refreshment place at the foot of 
the last winding ascent, which, for 600 feet, is vctry steep 
to the top. Here I procured a bottle of Ind and Cooped 
beer for two shillings> and some inferior bread and cheese 5. 
and, like a giant refreshed, I valiantly reached the top. 

It was a fine clear day. Even the Organ mountains 
had no nightcap on them, which they so frequently have* 
Everything in the vast terrestrial expanse of the landscape 
was clearly and distinctly defined, to the most distant hills, 
from the dry state of the atmosphere ; and from the same 
reason the distances were very deceiving. A short thick 
wall surrounds the small platform on the summit of the 
Corcovada, which is hardly perceptible from below. And 
here you might, in looking down and around, imagiite 
yourself transported to an " Arabian Nights " scene. The 
sight was so gorgeous, it was astonishing. You could peep 
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over the perpendicular precipice of 2400 feet on the upright 
side of this roek^ to the botanic gardens below that I had 
Tisited the daybefore. You could see the different merchants' 
houses scattered alongthe roadsjooking less than pins' heads; 
▼alley beyond valley, and hill on hill surmounting one ano- 
ther, crowned beyond by the more distant but far higher 
cones of Tichuga and other peaks, some having fiat tops, and 
terminating the landscape south and westward, in distant 
succession. Beneath was the harbour with its shipping, and 
islands in beautiful variety, every part of the landscape differ- 
ent, and yet contributing to the whole. You could look down 
into every bay and fort on the opposite side ; and the eye 
could trace up the several valleys, until lofty hills limited 
the view. Here you perceived the vast height of the Organ 
mountains better than from below, 8—10,000 feet high; 
and yet, though nearly fifty miles off, looking quite near. 
The forests that clothe the summit of the Corcovada, and 
the cultivated aspect of everything — its inhabited appear- 
ance, from the number of houses that are scattered about 
in every direction, and that line the little bays and crown 
the promontories, — added greatly, in contrast with the 
Alpine scene, to the beauty of the prospect. I could hardly 
tear myscK from this matchless spo1>; but as it was past five 
. o'clock, and I had seven miles descent home, I was forced, 
though I again and again returned to it, to depart — never 
to see such again. What a traveller has said is true to 
the life — ''The first effect of tropical scenery on those accus- 
tomed before to the gloomy leaden cplouring of our northern 
clime is so dazzling, that it appears to us impossible any 
other place in this world can be so perfectly beautiful, and 
beyond description, either in prose or verse, as Rio." 
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At night, and especially from being in the suburbs, ve 
could not escape from the annoyances that are peculiar to 
a hot climate. The &ogs made a continued loud chirping, 
one appearing to be the chief speaker, while the rest re- 
peated the din, until you were wearied out. Doubtless their 
notes conveyed ideas that were understood by them, bnt 
they were so often repeated (as people meeting at home 
make observations about the weather) that you knew what 
the last speakers would say as well as the first, until in hdf- 
sleep the noise seemed like a pulse beating in yoor ear. 




Mosquitoes, of course, find yoii out and creep in at the 
smallest opening left in the muslin curtain; and after you 
have exterminated every one inside, and you think you may 
be at rest, the same buzz and twinge awaken you. Tou 
strike a light, and administer the like destruction to them 
again and agadu ; till fairly worn out at last, and driven to 
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deep^ you are obliged to resign jouiself to the mercy of 
these blood-suckers ; and in the maming you find your 
forehead^ wrists, and back of the hands marked with their 
bitee^ Just at early dawn, **Ecee iterum Qriynmu/^ as 
Horace would say ; and a startling nuisance begins in a 
loud, ringing, metallic whistle, which is taken up and pro- 
longed all down the valley by some large flies in the trees; 
sounding just like, and quite as loud as, an English rail- 
road whistle, leaving off with a scream. This is repeated 
at intervals until the sun is fairly up, in its heat. These 
insects, I am told, burst themselves in singing against 
each other.* 

Before leaving Eio we heard disastrous accounts of 
cholera in the southern parts, that fifty a day were 
dying in Monte Yideo. Changing to a smaller vessel, 
the Amo steamer, of 800 tons burdeii, in consequence 
of the. large ocean steamers cirawing too much water for 
the Biiver Plate, we resumed our passage without meeting 
with any peculiar incidents except a Pampero storm, 
and a renewal of sea-sickness from changing to a smaller 
vessel ; and we at last arrived at Monte Video. 

* People are apt to call tlus conntiy "the Braails ;'* which is a 
wrong expression. It is never so called in the ooantry itseUj any 
more than India can correctly be called "the Indies." To do so is 
almost as bad as the name given it by a poor old woman I once met 
with, who told me she had a son come home ill from abroad. Her 
reply to my inquiry was, " He was a.«M^, and had. been wmmded 
with a bayonet in the Brass-heels'* 
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Situation of Monte Video^Signs of a Disturbance — Frightful 
Deaths from Cholera — ^Number in Buenos Ayres — and the Camps 
— Infatuation of the People — Anecdote — Sudden Hevolution— • 
Conspirators — ^Murder of Hores the President-— Defeat of Con- 
spirators — ^Murders of Blanooes — ^Dreadful Occurrence in the City 
from Executions — ^And Cholera — Death of Twenty-nine Chief 
Citizens — ^List of the Proscribed— Periodical Reyolutions — ^Ex- 

, treme Atrocity — ^How Plores Gained the Presidency — ^Impunity 
of Murderers in Roman Catholic Countries — ^Readily Leave for 
Buenos Ayres — ^The Biver Plate — Its Shallowness— Buenos 
Ayres — Curious Mode' of DisembariLing Gk>ods — ^Cruelty to 
Horses— Ceremony of Mass for the Dead in a Church. 

Tki& city of Monte Video lies at the north entrance of 
the estuary of the Plate. The river is called Plate, but 
j>ronounced Playte, Plate being Spanish for silver — '^ the 
silver river/'. The city is approached in shallow water, 
which loses its blue sea. colour for many leagues before 
you get near it. Some sand banks about here are 
dangerous for shipping. The river is in no place more 
than nineteen feet deep, although it is 150 miles wide 
at the mouth, yet, from the vast amount of mud brought 
down from the great rivers Parana, Negro, Paraguay, 
and their confluents, it abounds in shallows. It is pon- 
tiiiually running seaward at about three nules an hour. 

The harbour itself of Monte Video is of a horse-shoe 
form, with a small conical hiU on the left side as you 
enter. The city, with -its 80,000 inhabitants, ia biiilt on 
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a hill on the right of the entrance; with the custom 
houses and warehouses on the lower parts adjoining the 
quay. . There were about 1000 vessels in the harbour, 
none of any size. The national guard ships were lying 
out from five to ten miles ofi^. 

As we approached the landing-place there seemed to 
be a great deal of excitement among the people; while 
the flags of different European nations were hoisted 
over the custom .houses and chief buildings. It appeared 
that Edwardo "Plores, the son of the president, had seized 
the fort which lies at the lower part of the city near 
the water, with some of the troops, and had just before 
been compelled to evacuate it, by the French and 
English, who had restored it to Elores again. This it 
will be seen connects itself with what shortly occurred. 

I stayed eighteen days in Monte Video, and saw many 
things that gave me no prepossessing idea of the place or 
people, nor of the governments of these South American 
cities. In the first place the cholera had made, and was- 
still making, most frightful ravages. The accounts also 
from the city and camp of Buenos Ayres were awful. 
In that city people were carried off by thousands; 18,400 
having been computed to have perished in it. Nearly 
half the inhabitants of the city had fled into the camp 
there to* avoid it. In that camp it became even worse, 
in many places no one being left to bury the dead ; and 
pigs were eating the bodies. Sheep, cattle, and horses 
were scattered over the whole country, their owners 
having all perished by cholera. Numbers of children, 
whose . parents had died, were found crowded together, 
in a -starving state, in the sheep corals. A gentleman 
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wlio had been tliere- told me that flocks of sheep had 
been offered him at fonrpence per head^ so great was the 
terror that had seized the people living there. A total, 
with those that died in the city, of 70,000 deaths was 
reported ; though the exact number can never be known. 

In Monte Vi^eo, where upwards of 4000 died, the 
heat was very great, and the doctors were called up 
at night many times to attend persons who were seized 
with cholera and were dying in every direction. You could 
see every morning placed at the corners of the streets 
the clothes of persons who had died in the night, which, 
having been set on £i«, were still smouldering, in lots of 
three or four, scattered about. Tar barrels were burnt in 
every street by night, to dissipate the infection. There 
seemed to be with the natives an extreme reluctance to 
take the remedies that were prescribed ; and by a strange 
infatuation they prevented medicines being administered 
to their dying relatives. And this was independent of 
the great unwillingness to take any means of cure that 
is so peculiar to persons that are seized with cholera, 

• 

No vegetables or fruit were permitted to be sold iu 
the market; and no fish was eaten, as it was supposed 
to have fed on the floating carcases of those that had 
died of the cholera. I heard afterwards of an Englishman 
in the camp having been asked to take out of a poesta, 
or shepherd's hut, the corpse of a person who had died 
from this complaint, because the natives themselves were 
afraid to touch the body. They offered him ''an ounce" 
to do this— about £3. 2*. He accordingly got upon his 
horse, opened the door of the house, and threw in hia 
lassb round the neck of the dead man in bed. The horse 
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then hauled out the body^ and it was dropped into the grave 
prepared for- it. For this disease is contagious^ as well 
as infectious. 

In the midst of this frightful scourge that existed in the 
city of Monte Video a revolution suddenly took place. 

At two o'clock^ on February 19th^ as I was returning 
from a walk through the streets from the westward part 
of the city^ I saw the people evidently communicating 
something to each other, and others running in an excited 
manner, hurrying to close their shop windows. At the 
same time I heard repeated musket firing in the direc- 
tion of the fort. 

The political parties in the country had been for long 
divided into two factions, the whites and reds — ^Blancoes, 
and Goloradoes. A conspiracy had been formed by the 
Blanco party, both outside and inside the dty, to oust 
the Goloradoes, and bring in their own representative, it 
being now the time for a new election to the presidency. 
Tidings of this had secretly reached the Government 
about a week before I arrived, and because Mores the 
piresident disregarded and disbelieved it, his son Edwardo 
had taken upon him to seize the fort to protect his 
father from the adverse party. It i» to this that I 
referred in mentioning the excited appearance of the city 
on my first landing. 

The plan of the conspirators outside the city (headed 
hy Berro a former president when the Blancoes were in 
power) was to assassinate Hores, and seize the Government. 
Their attempt first commenced by the sending up rockets, as 
a signal, outside the city, and murdering all the Colorado 

^mandoes in the country round it. The Blanco party 
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then proceeded to seize the cabille, or town hall, on the 
vest side of the Piazza, or city square. Part of the garrisou 
in the fort were Paraguayan soldiers; and these had been 
bribed by the Blancoes to rise and join them. But 
the Government having tidings of this, had had them 
removed to another place the evening before. When 
4;he governor, Plores, who was at the fort, heard that 
the cabille had been seized, he set off by himself in his 
•carriage to go there. Three sets of hired assassins were 
placed, one in each of the tliree ways by which Flores must 
approach the Cabille, and which they had concluded he 
would do. One ambush was an .unfinished house that I 
had passed only five minutes before. And as Flores came 
by, the conspirators rushed out, shot his coachman and 
horses, and stabbed him to death in his carriage. 

Berro, the leader of the Blancoes, went with about a 
dozen of his party to the fort to seize it, expecting the 
Paraguayan soldiers there immediately to desert to him 
and join him. He shot two of the soldiers that opposed 
him, but was soon mastered, with his party, some of whom 
succeeded in escaping by a boat to some vessel in the har- 
bour. . Flores' son, Edwardo, who was quite a youth, came 
up to Berro in the fort, and without suffering him to 
excuse himself by saying that "if he had Aot taken the 
lead, his own party would have assassinated him,'^ nor 
permitting him to divulge who his confederates were 
— first embraced Berro, who was a fine .old grey- 
headed and mild-looking man, and had been his former 
friend ; then, drawing back, he drew his revolver 
and shot him dead. So much for style in Spanish 
tragedy. 
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Flores the president was much beloved by his soldiers, 
and respected by the people. The news of liis death 
infuriated the. garrison in the fort^ who immediatelj 
marched out to the cabille to take it^ firing up the streets 
in every direction to clear them of the people. Noticing, 
from the house where I lived, several persons peeping 
round the corner of the street, I went out to see what was 
the matter. The balls were coming up this street from the 
soldiers who were advancing ; and just then a gentleman 
on the opposite side of the street was shot through the 
thigh, and taken into a house. A peon crossing the 
street at this spot was shot dead, picked up, placed on 
a shutter, and carried away. On this I tliought it prudent 
to retire into the house. 

When the troops reached the piazza, they fired volleys- 
on the mob, to clear it. The cathedral was on one side 
and the cabille on the other* For a whole week the 
Blanco party in the city were routed out of their houses 
and abodes, and were hunted down and shot in the streets 
in every direction, such was the rage of the soldiery, until 
a public proclamation appeared forbidding the slaughter, 
and ordaining that the guilty party be fairly and legally 
tried. Twenty corpses were lying at the prison, and doubt- 
less many innocent persons suffered. A small army of 
Blancoes were cut to pieces outside the city. All the 
English merchants shut up their houses, and business 
was totally closed. Every one armed himself with a 
revolver. No one was suffered . to be in the streets 
after eight o'clock at night. Nothing was to be seen 
there but the serenos, or watchmen, — like our '^old 
Charlies,^' — with lanterns and a sword, crying the hour 
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of the night. Twenty-nine of the leading citizens- 
one being General Flores' brother — remained at the 
cabille all night to guard it, and in the morning they 
were all found dead of cholera. Thus, wholesale murder, 
^nd cholera raging on every side, made a very unpleasing 
variety after England. 

The troops bivouacked on the grass in the centre of the 
large piazza; the matrise, or cathedral, being on one 
side and the cabille on the other. The military band 
was playing in the evening, and the townspeople saunter- 
ing up and down in the walks under the avenues of 
trees. The black and swarthy savage Paraguayan soldiery 
had lit fires, and were cooking their meat on upright 
spits over the fires; and the whole scene, after the 
butchery of the day, presented a curious aspect, the 
soldiery being in whitish-coloured regimentals, and giving 
anything but a sense of security to a beholder. 

On the ■ body of one of the conspirators a list was 
found of sixty-eight persons who were to have been 
assassinated, including the whole of the senate and two 
of the principal English residents. 

The troops returiled from the country on the 20th 
February, after cutting to pieces 150 of the Blanco army; 
and yet the same evening thirty-one of these troops died 
from cholera, brought on from fatigue, drink, and heat. 
The guard ships of the different nations sent their 
marines ashore to guard the custom house, ambassadors, 
and merchants' houses. It being impossible to leave the 
city, I was forced to remain and listen to the fearful 
accounts of both bloodshed and pestilence that reached 
me from every quarter. It appeared that two former 
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or ex-presidents, who were with the Blanco party, had 
died by violent deaths on the same morning that Flores 
did. An attempt was made to embalm him, that he 
might lie in state preparatory to a grand pnblic funeral; 
but no one could be found that understood the- process. 
They had recourse to a bird-stuffer, who attempted it and 
failed. The body was then put into spirits and kept for a 
time, but at last was obliged to be buried without the 
pomp and circumstance intended. It was computed that 
about 460 persons had been killed in this affair, besides up* 
wards of the 4000 that perished at this time from cholera. 
One great drawback to a residence in South American 
cities is undoubtedly these unpleasant revolutions that 
periodically prevail. When a revolution occurs, it is 
generally at the expiration of a period of three years^ 
(which was the time that this took place), when a new 
president has to *be chosen. Interested parties then strive 
to get into power, at the cost of money and blood, in 
a most reckless manner ; their own advantage, and that 
of their friends (not that of. the State itself), being their 
only object. Hence, constituted as these liberal 're- 
publics now are, without a substantial middle class to 
secure order and peace, ' such things must be expected 
continually to happen : but as these nations advance^, 
these things become less pregnant and less dreadful. 
In some of these states, where one individual usurps the 
power, and has the army with him, he becomes the most 
unscrupulous and blood-thirsty tyrant conceivable. No 
atrocities that have been perpetrated in any age or place 
in the world, from Nero and Domitian, can match those 
committed by some South American autocrats, who have 
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been monsters without one redeeming spark of generosity 
about them. Lopes^ in Paraguay^ as one among many^ 
18 a comparatively mild instance. When Hosas was 
expelled from Buenos Ayres Presidency by the help of 
Garibaldi^ he had not only in times past executed in cold 
blood numbers of his supposed enemies in his reign of 
terror, but there was found a long list of Englishmen 
whom he had doomed to death. 

One thing is certain, which is, that money can do mucli 
in this country in the way of gaining a presidency. 
Plores, himself, whose death I have here related, over- 
turned a previous government of the Blancoes, or white 
party, and landed to commence it with ordy two soldiers. 
Every man in this country is liable to be taken to serve 
as a soldier ; and he is promised pay which he never gets, 
though the officers are paid: consequently, on the first 
opportunity he deserts, and never shows any desire for 
fighting. An army of 800 men was once levied in the 
Banda Oriental Camp ; and when they returned each man 
to his home, not one had been killed, and only one was 
slightly wounded. But if money is provided and paid in 
hard cash, it theii becomes a very different thing. It has 
been surmised, and has yet to be disproved, whether Plores, 
on the occasion I refer to, was not considerably helped 
by the Monte Videan Banks ; they having a promise from 
him, given them, of the power of unlimited issue of paper 
money, to a far greater extent than their real capital, 
which has left them in their present insolvent state now 
that the day of reckoning comes. Of course I here speak 
only from surmise, which, if true, will account for much 
that is otherwise inexplicable. 
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There was one thing that strock me with regard to 
these bloody revolutions^ and that is^ that bloodshed seems 
customary in an excessive ratio^ and is less thought of 
in countries where the Boman Catholic religion exists, 
there being in reality no actual punishment for homicide 
as a crime against morality. Any murderer in these 
countries can free himself from even arrest at once by 
offering to enter the army or the police. Of course 
where there is a priesthood that arrogates to itself the 
power of forgiving sins of their moral guilt, this greatly 
diminishes the supposed crime of homicide, and reduces 
it practically to a very little. And as government policy 
also unites with this, the result is,, that the criminal 
invariably escapes, as there is no death punishment in 
these liberal republics except for political offences. 

I had no wish to stay longer in Monte Video, aft^r 
what I had experienced there ; the foreign society also 
(namely the English) that I met with was neither very 
attractive, nor on a par with that of Buenos Ayres ; the 
upper ten thousand of the latter being far superior in 
position, refinement, and morale. As a proof of this, 
I may mention that bull fights are still perpetrated at the 
former of these cities on stated occasions. 

Being invited to stay a few days with an hospitable mer- 
chant in BuenosAyres, who has a keenta, or country resi- 
dence, outside the city, I availed myseK of his kindness, the 
steam voyage there being only 120 miles from Monte Video. 
The shore of the south side of the Plate, as you sail up 
the estuary of that river^, and on which the city of Buenos 
Ayres stands, is excessively flat and tmpicturesque. The 
great drawback of this broad part of the Plate is the 
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extreme shallowness all over the river, caused by the con- 
tinued accumulations brought down by the great rivers that 
supply it, from tlie extensive • interior of South America. 
The effect of this is, that from twelve to fifteen feet of water 
is the usual depth, and also that the wrecks of ships abound; 
the part opposite Buenos Ayres having many sunken vessels 
there which the Government is too lazy or too stingy to 
remove. Ships above 300 tons burden are compelled to 
lie out eight miles from the city, and smaller ones two and 
three miles, the unoccupied water between distinguishing 
the respective tonnage of the crafts. 

The city, with its 250,000 inhabitants, is entirely built 
in squares of a hundi'ed yards each side ; only, unlike 
English squares, the walls of the houses form the outside 
of these squares and join the footpaths. The roadways 
are most roughly paved with stones of every size and 
shape, and are only sufficient in width for two vehicles 
abreast. The footpaths are very narrow ; and as no stone 
is to be found in this republic, the paving for the footway 
is- brought from England, and is generally some of our 
old used-up paving-stones. The drainage is very bad 
here, which alone is sufficient to induce disease. Still it 
is . but fair to say that, as regards cholera, it was never 
known in these South American cities previous to the 
year 1867 ; 1868 being its second year. 

There is nothing attractive, picturesque, or worth 
noticing in either Monte Video or Buenos Ayres. On 
arriving at this latter city, you are greatly struck with the 
very unusual manner of landing goods from the vessels. 
There are two wooden piers that extend from the shore 
out into the water for about half-a-mile or more, made of 
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"underwaye'^ posts, a hard iron-wood, that siuks in the 
water like iron, and is brought from the Par^y river, 
where it grows. All the wood of this country is well 
suited to stand the climate. The deal we use in Eng- 
land would split entirely into bits under the scorching 
sun; but these dark red iron-woods will endure any 
heat, and are imperishable in water. . 

The Eiver Plate here is from thirty to thirty-five 
miles wide; and when the wind blows from +^^e north, 
the water rises the whole length of the pier up to the 
walls of the city ; but when the wind is from the south, 
nearly the entire length of the* pier is standing out free 
from the water, or perhaps partially covered. In this 
case the water becomes very shallow, — that is to say, 
from three to four and a-half feet deep, — for a consider- 
able distance out, of a mile or more : so. that the 
sailing lighters can hardly approach the pier with pas- 
sengers only. . To load and unload vessels, the only 
resource in this state of the water is by carts, the beds 
of which are elevated by a second bottom, to keep the 
goods out of the water. The poor, horses go out for a 
mile and more with the carts, and stand there an hour 
and upwards in the water, with it up to thdr backs, 
in the midst of all the shipping. To see some hundred 
carts and horses in the midst of as many ships for a 
mile and a4ialf from the ' shore is a curious as well as 
a cruel sight, for in cold weather these horses some- 
times die in the water. If merciful men are. merciful 
to their beasts, none such can be here. When a load 
is to start from a vessel, the horses rise out of the water 
on their hind legs and plunge, in order to move their 
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load; and when they cannot succeed in moving it^ an 
additional pair of horses is attached to it; a man with 
bare legs^ standing, in Ducrow style on their backs and 
flogging them on their necks, and with difficulty moving 
the cart; the head; neck, and point of the horse's shoulder 
alone being above the water. Our " cruelty to animals '' 
society ought to establish -^^ a branch association '^ here; 
"limited liability '' would, of course, be indispensable. 

The city, although not noted for its piety, abounds with 
churches. The cathedral, which is the largest, stands 
in the large piazza* or square, and occupies, with the arch- 
bishop's residence, one entire side of it. The churches are 
all of the same heavy, massive build, plastered (as there is 
a want of ornamental stone) outside, and white-washed, 
with invariably two great towers standing up on their 
front side. This is the universal style of build through- 
out every part of South America. The walls of these 
buildings are generally eight feet thick. In Lima, on 
the west coast, where from the £fth to the fifteenth 
degrees of south latitude it never rains, the fronts of the 
cathedrals and churches appear to be highly decorated 
with richly-carved stone; but these decorated parts are 
only cast in mud, which, in a country where rain is 
never known, becomes nearly as imperishable as stone. 
And as rain and storms have great influence . in destroy- 
ing stone, thei!r absence in Egypt, where it seldoms 
rains, preserves the monuments of antiquity in all the 
richness of their more delicate parts as fresh as if just 
firom the hands of the artificer. 

The interiors of all these buildings are decorated 
on the walls with a row of black or white images of 
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the Virgin Mary and Child of every size, from that of 
a large doll to the size of life; and these are adorned 
with tawdry flowers, lace, and finery of the most childish 
character, with no pretensions to ecclesiastical dress or 
effect. There was evidently a designed distinctness in 
these images and their paraphernalia, one from the other, 
as if a certain specific virtue was capable of issuing from 
the one, which the other did not possess. Their arrange- 
ments and equipments seemed to imply this, although, being 
one of the uninitiated, I was unable to decipher it. Some 
were more artistically manufactured than others; while 
many were of the most common design and dress, and 
quite a burlesque on the former. * Perhaps each had a 
separate vocation or oflBce, and perhaps, also, the imager of 
superior mould were more " worshipful ^^ than those which 
were less artistic. Diana of the Ephesians was great ap- 
parently in more places than one. I thought, " if these be 
thy gods, Israel, to go before you,'^ ^^ they that made them 
must be like unto them,'* at all events in the matter of re- 
ligious worship. The only impression left upon my mind 
was that it was an unsightly mixture of the blasphemous 
and the ridiculous, and a most direct contradiction of 
the Second Commandm'ent, which Eoman Catholics are 
careful to omit altogether, and split the Tenth Command- 
ment into two, to make up the ten, thereby setting 
. Exodus XX., first part of seventeenth verse, and Deuter- 
onomy v., first part of twenty-first verse, at variance. 
Here you see what you .never can in England, because 
it is cautiously kept- out of sight, — the most revolting 
and uncouth idolatries of Popery. 

As I was passing one of the churches in Buenos Ayres 
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at forenoon^ I heard some fine voices singing ; so I looked 
in^ and as the chanting was that of fine tenor and bass 
voices, rather in Italian bravura style, I thought I would 
stay awhile. The building was only partially lit up, 
it being at the commencement of the service, and was 
appropriately dark ; at least, in accordance with the idea 
that spiritual darkness and devotion are sure to go to- 
gether. The priest was responding in Latin now and 
then to the voices in the gallery overhead at the entrance. 
A row of ladies with black mantillas knelt along each 
side nearest the walls, and facing the high altar; and 
there was also a row of old, poor people in the same 
attitude. Along the centre was spread a long carpet, 
with a row of chairs on each side, some of which were 
occupied by gentlemen. As that was the part I con- 
sidered I ought to go to, I accordingly sat down on 
one of these chairs. In a short time a black acolite 
entered with a bundle of candles, three feet long, under 
his arm; and lighting them, he proceeded to ofifer one 
to each of the gentlemen on the row of . chairs, and 
lastly to myself. Sometimes we stood holding these 
lighted candles, and sometimes sat or knelt, while the 
chanting was going on. After being thus entertained 
with dumb show for half an hour, I began to feel I 
should, like to retire into unincensed air; and looking 
behind me to see if any one wanted a candle, I observed 
that all the chairs behind me had been filled up with 
gentlemen, each having a candle to hold. What to do 
with the candle I knew not. I could not blow it out, 
and walk out with it under my arm, much less use it 
as a walking stick. I did not wish to appear indecorous 
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or irreverentialj even were I in a heathen temple. At 
last summoning courage^ I turned round to some 
gentlemen just then coming in^ who were both chairless 
and candleless, and politely offering one of them my 
cs^ndle/ I sloped out as decently as I could. I after- 
wards discovered that this was a grand mass cele- 
brated in honour of some general officer in their army 
who had died of cholera. My presence, therefore, as a 
candle-bearer was a small contribution in honour of the 
deceased, whose name I did not know, without my either 
knowing it or intending it; and certainly no pn^yer.for 
the dead escaped from me. '^ If ignorance is bliss, ^twcre 
foUy to be wise." 

As to the dress of the officials, I heard that the black 
dress belongs to a priest; the red is for a cardinal; 
purple for a cardinal of the Holy College ; and, at £ome, 
white for the Pope, signifying purity, especially as he 
is, at the time I write, about to be made " beautiful for 
ever " by assuming infallibility. 
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Mabch 4tli^ 1868. I crossed over from Buenos Ayres 
to the ancient town of Colonia. on the north side of the 
Plate, about thirty-four miles distant. This town is 
said to be the first that the Spaniards touched at, in 
this part of South America, when they first discovered 
it. It has 1000 inhabitants, and is of a very dilapidated 
appearance, from having stood three sieges and bom- 
bardments within the last thirty years. The ancient 
town of Jan Carlos was formerly three miles to the 
westward of it; and it contained about as many in- 
habitants. But in one of their cruel wars — ^'the long 
war " — its occupants were put to the sword, and the houses 
burnt, and overturned. A small chapel is the only 
building that is now left standing there ; a few ranchos, or 
native mud huts, with here and there a cactus and some 
orange trees, alone mark the spot where the town once stood. 
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All the hedges outside the town of Colonia, as well 
as around Monte Video, were, composed of American 
aloes of very strong growth. Some had the flower stalks 
still standing. In other places gaps were protected by 
fixing these stalks, along for fences, as fir poles are used 
in England, while the gaps themselves had a stout leaf 
chopped off the root and stuck upright in the ground. 
The formidable spikes of the leaves are an ample obstacle 
to the intrusion of cattle. 

My occupation in this part of the American camp 
compelled me to gallop over the whole of a district of 
about ' seventy-five miles from east to west, by about 
eighty from north to south. During the last nine months 
I was in it, I rode 4000 miles over it by myself, steering 
chiefly by the sun or by objects on the horizon. I, of 
course, met with a variety of incidents in my constant 
peregrinations, such as no single inhabitant was ever 
likely to experience. It, however, enabled me the better 
to appreciate this beautiful sunny land, and to form a 
more correct estimate of its capabilities, from the number 
of sources from which I was enabled to gather informa- 
tion and form an opinion. Living near the centre of 
this square of ^^ camp,*^ I had to visit six different places 
in regular succession once a week, besides other parts 
occasionally. To three of these places I had to gallop 
fifty miles in one day, returning the same distance two 
days after; and at the three other times, to stations at 
distances of from twenty to thirty-five miles out, and the 
same back. 

Travellers^ stories are allowed on all hands to be 
wonderful; that is, they will bear being interpreted 
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cu7ii grano. But, at the same time, it is a fact that it 
is impossible to Kve in such a wild country as the South 
American continent mthout meeting with things and 
occurrences that are almost incredible. I do not for a 
moment receive as true many marvellous things I was told, 
such as the statement made to me by a very respectable 
Estauziero (as he said, on undeniable authority), that the 
Tobas, a Patagonian nation, have their knee joints reversed, 
like the Centaurs of old, and are able to run as ostriches 
do. Nor do I believe that there was a man in the camp 
who had a horse that was born with only one fore leg, 
and that it grew up and could gallop like other horses. 
Either instance of these two, if they could be produced, 
would be a valuable prize for Barnum's show. And such, 
reduced to a reality, might liave somewhat of the eflfect 
that Dr. Livingstone mentions was produced on the mind 
of a native African, when he brought him to the sea 
and he saw ships for the first time ; the result being that 
when he went on board a steamer, he was so wonder- 
struck, that he lost his reason and jumped overboard. 
But I am prepared to believe from occular demonstration 
much that I would never have believed had I not seen it. 

I believe in the account I lieard from a major in 
command in Oude, in India, that there are there what 
go by the name of wolf children. That is, that when 
the wolves steal the native children, though they generally 
eat them, yet in some cases they bring them up as their 
own progeny : and these children learn to run on all 
fours, and bark and snap like the wolves themselves. 
And that in the Province of Oude there is an hospital 
for the reception and recovery of such beings when they 
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become adult. This is stated by Colonel Sleeman^ in his 
''History of Oude," and is attested to by so many credible 
witnesses^ that^ however singular it may be, I am ex- 
pected, if not forced^ to believe it. 

It is clear a distinction most somewhere exist between 
the credible and the incredible; and our error will be 
in being too incredulous as regards the former^ or too 
credulous as regards the latter. Experience only will 
elicit the solution of these things. 

Many of my readers may be acquainted with the follow- 
ing anecdotes^ which I here repeat for those who have not 
heard them. A Bed Indian came^ as deputation from his 
tribe, to General Washington, the President of the United 
States; and when he went back to his tribe he told 
them of the marvellous things he had seen, — the ghosts, 
spectres, &c.,-^and they believed them all. But when 
he told them, among other things, that he had actually 
seen a canoe carried up into the air by a bag of wind, 
and kept up and moved about there, they were so con- 
vinced he was telling them an untruth, that they altogether 
disbelieved him, and put him to death for practising an 
imposition on his tribe. 

A Japanese king was told by one of his people who 
had travelled in England, that water in winter became 
solid there ; and he said it was so absurd and impossible 
that nothing should induce him to believe it. And gene- 
rally any man who has discovered what is strange is looked 
upon as a sort of intellectual harlequin, — as a knave, a 
fool, or a madman, or as a mixture of each. So was 
Harvey derided as guilty of absurdity by the whole 
medical profession of Europe, when he discovered the 
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circalation of the blood; and Galileo was thrown into 
prison^ and would have been tormented to death in the 
Spanish Inquisition, and was laughed -at by all the then 
Christendom, because he afiirmed the discovery, which every 
one now knows to be true, that the earth revolves round 
the sun, and not the sun round the earth, Herodotus 
states that some Grecian and PhoBuician sailors sailed 
round the Cape of Good Hope, and that when they came 

• 

back they declared they had seen the sun at noonday 
in the exact north ; on which his comment is, " Any one 
that likes may believe this, but to me it is impossibk 
and* absurd/^ And so it is that scientific mistakes always 
bring more derision and discredit than any that are made 
in a science that is not an ^^ exact one/^ 

I now proceed to the description of this country, 
which was the site of my {ravels. And first, I would 
observe that the ancients had a knowledge of the country 
about 2000 years before its discovery by Columbus, which 
is clear from what Diodorus relates of the Phoenicians, of 
whom He says, that when "sailing beyond the Pillars 
of Hercules they were driven by great tempests far into 
the [western] ocean, and being tossed about it many 
days by the violence of the storm, at length they arrived 
at a great island in the Atlantic Ocean, which is many 
days' sail distant from Africa to the west. The soil was. 
fruitful, the rivers navigable, and the buildings sump- 
tuous." By which we conclude that it must have been 
peopled long before. 

The best way to form an idea of the vastness of this 

continent is to place a map of it before you, and to 

• bear in mind that it is about. 4000 miles from north 
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to soath^ and about 3000 from west to east, and that 
a space of 100 miles square will bear much the same 
relation to its whole extent that a sixpence laid on a 
dinner table does to the table. You then see how little 
a day^s gallop of fifty miles bears to the interminable 
extent of this country in journeying over it. 

The population of the continent is supposed only to 
be 22,000,000, while Europe, that is half the size, has 
330,000,000. In Peru alone there were 8,000,000 when 
first discovered, and now not quite 1,000,000. 

Eemembering then, when viewing the map, that the 
smallest parts of the rivers denote the higher parts of 
the land, and the wider parts the lower, you see that 
the great intersecting rivers are the chief outlets for 
drainage; and as hill and valley succeed each other all 
through Banda Oriental up. to Paraguay, till the higher 
elevations become stony ridges, the traveller in this 
country must expect to have numerous rivers to wade. 
The higher north you travel into the Paraguay country, 
the more mountainous become the upper parts ; and in some 
parts are ftistnesses, very sparingly inhabited. The montes, 
or river -side woods, become more extensive; the climate 
far hotter ; and savage animals of the larger kind, as the 
jaguaf and the largest eagles, are very numerous. An 
African sportsman might find Pariaguay a pleasing change 
if he wished for a diversified range of shooting ground; 
and the facility of reaching it would be a great induce- 
ment after experiencing the difficulties of passing through 
the fever beds of mid-Africa, besides having to pay native 
African chiefs for permission to pass through their thickly 
populated districts. 




i 
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To the westward of Banda Oriental comes "Entre 
Eios/' the rich lands between the rivers Uruguay and 
Parana; and westward of this again extend the fertile 
plains intersected by the Argentine Eailroad running 
across that part of the country, where small lots of fine 
land are to be procured at a moderate "price, the access to 
it being most easy and least toilsome. And as the land 
^t the sides of this rail is becoming quickly populated 
by English emigrants, a settler here is by no means so 
secluded as to intercourse as he is in those wide fields ^ so 
scantily occupied in other parts. ' 

The Buenos Ayres or south side of the Eiver Plate, 
is a dead flat for hundreds of miles ; but the north side, 
called Banta Oriental, with its capital city of Monte 
Video, is entirely undulating in ridges of hills (cochillo^s), 
with rivers or small streams, between them. It is also 
very thinly populated; not one-fifth as much as the 
country on the south side. It is entirely a pasture 
country, without, trees, except the solitary omboo, 
growing by a rancho, poesta, or estanzia, which serves 
as a landmark ; and such woods, that are there are in- 
variably by the sides of the rivers. The largest trees 
are a sort of withy, very like ours; the tala, a sort 
of. laurel ; and a vast variety of flowering bushes, with 
nearly all of them long thorns. These form dense 
thickets; and. if you are washed down into them in 
fording flooded rivers, it renders it difficult to get out 
of them. 

When travelling, in crossing rivers, you must always be 
careful not to attempt doing so except at a regular 
pass (for there are no bridges in this country), or. you 
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may easily be irretrievably bogged in four or five feet 
depth of mud^ in the narrowest caneada or ditch. It is 
not sufficient to see marks of cattle having merely gone 
down to drink on your side of the stream^ to enable 
you to pass it safely; but you must also see marks 
of their having emerged from it on the opposite side 
also. Sand and stones in the water is a sure sign that 
it is a hard bottom. It is desirable to avoid crossing 
rivers, which are often very wide in a flood. And you 
will often see crosses put up in trees where bodies have 
been found washed there after a flood. 

The sides of rivers, especially at the passes^ are, more 
or less, an aceldama of dead animals and of the bones 
of the departed tenants of the plain; sometimes yon see 
an old dead bull blown up with putrefaction, or the 
skeletons of others with one horn of the skull standing 
upwards, and the other fixed in the ground, all the 
flesh being cleaned off and dissipated into thin air by* 
the actions of commadrakas, flies, insects, and evapora- 
tion; so that it seems as if every animal retired to die 
on the river bank— perhaps from thirst on these occasions. 

You enter the river, carefully keeping to the tail of the 
stream, where more silt is washed down, and it is 
consequently shallower. As the stream deepens,, yon at 
last kneel upon the saddle. The horse may have to swim 
only in the middle part of the river, though in floods it 
will be often from one bank to another. In which case 
you sit down on the horse with the water to your chest, 
and you must on no account check the horse, but leave 
the bridle loose, as the result would be immediately to 
drown him^ for nothing drowns so quickly as a horse. 
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As you thus swim, especially H the flood be swift, should 
* the horse tum the wrong way, you must smack' him oa 
the neck with your hand, or dash some water at him on 
that side, lb turn him straight; and if the distance 
across is too great, and you find it too much &r him, 
you must slip off behind him, hold on by his tail, keep* 
ing well back, and he will be certain, thus relieved of 
your weight, to draw you to land. From the violence 
of the ** temporals" and thunderstorms here, the rivers wiU 
.rise many feet in ten minutes. The water is very 

from danger. .The passage of these rivers, in woody 
. places, is sometimes also '' enlivened '* by deserters pop- 
ping at you as you cross, especially in war time; such 
places being convenient spots for robbing traveflers. 

Some make light of swimming these rivers; but, no 
matter how strong you may be, and how good a 
' swiminer, many lives are lost from the difficultied con- 
nected with it. A young Indian officer, a . Mr. Peel, 
came here, who professed to make nothing of swimming 
Indian rivers, which are perhaps more open; and he 
lost his life here, though he had been warned against 
attempting to pass in a deep and rapid current. He 
was by himself; and his horse, with the saddlts, return- 
ing^ home without him, led to a search being made; and 
in three days his body was found. He had a revolver, 
five barrels of which were fired off afterwards, proving 
how perfectly waterproof the ammunition was. 

The native population are Spanish Jnffian; Spanish 
heing the universal language, except in Brazil, where 
fbrtuguese is spoken. Tou sometimes meet with an 
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Indian who retains his native tongue ; but the Indian 
nations who possessed and inhabited sill this part of the* 
country at the early part of this century, have all 
retired, before a more civilized race, to the interior. 
Their peculiar habitat now is the " Grand -Chaco'' or 
great native forest and plain that extends up the 
centre of the continent from Patagonia, to the Amazon 
country. The natives of Banda Oriental are propeirly 
a mixture of Spanish and Indian; and sometimes with 
a very strong touch of the negro. They are very dark, 
but not black ; the mouth, nose, and hair shewing signs 
indicating the preponderance of the blood of each 
respective race. The Spaniard has long black curly hair 
and good features; the Indian has long straight hair, 
high and prominent cheek bones, pointed chin, deeply 
sunk eyes, and no beard or whiskers. Some of the 
figures in the Crystal Palace are correctly like them. 
Where there is a cross of African blood, it will appear 
in one or more features — lips, nose, or woolly hair. 

As to weapons, the old English Brown Bess is frequently 
found among them. With the nations in the far interior, 
spears, and bows and arrows, are used. One nation uses 
very long bows, with arrows five feet in length. I could 
not imagine how arrows of this length could be drawn ; 
but I found they were employed by this particular 
nation for shooting wild turkeys. The men lie on their 
backs when the birds get up, and, putting their feet on 
the bow, with the long arrow between them, pointed 
upwards, they draw the arrow, with the string, to their 
chin, and shoot the birds as they fly over them, The 
Jeal Indians that you meet with, in small parties, on 
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their travels^ sell herb medicines and poisons; and steal 
whenever they can. 

The only tracks* across the • country as a guide in 
travellings are the btdlock-cart tracks from Colonia (from 
whicli the wool is exported for shipment to Europe and 
North America) to the different estanzias' or sheep 
farms ; but in spring, when the grass grows over them, 
they cease to afford you any help. There is no travelling 
on wheels here, with the exception of the carriages and 
spider gigs, of North-American manufacture, that some 
Estanzieros use ; but these are not common ; everything 
is done on horseback. Horses are so cheap, excellent, 
and abundant, that any stranger riding through the 
country, to visit it, may be found in horses only for 
asking for them. Heavy things, such as logs of wood 
and carts, are " sinched,^^ that is, hauled here and there 
where required ; and the poestero hauls home his allowance 
of meal and yerba, &c., &c., in a box placed on the fork of a 
thick branch of a tree. The pole of a cart is of American 
cedar, and massive; and it is fixed in the centre of the 
cart; an iron bar stands up at the end of this pole, with 
a bend in it at the top. The horse has a broad cow- 
hide belt round his body, with a large iron ring on it, to 
which this iron upright is lashed; or to which a log (to 
be hauled home) is fastened with a strap of cowhide. It 
is a common thing to see a native on horseback, with 
canvas saddle-bags before and behind, filled with china 
plates, loaves of bread, iron things, clothes, and a spit 
lashed along the side of the horse; and yet going along 
at a canter. Tell a peon to fetch anything a hundred yards 
off, and he asks for a horse in order to go to fetch it. 

D 2 
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A man^ in shorty is never seen on foot ; and if on foot^ 
birds and animals look upon him as something nn* 
accountable; and they will come close to him to see 
i^hat he is. If an eccentric Jbreipner — ^that is, an 
Englishman — ^were to go on foot^ he would be regarded 
as a prodigy by everything living. The country abounds 
wiith wild cattle, in herds of 500—1000; and if they 
aee you walking, they will come round you — their 
heads up and ears extended — with signs of the greatest 
astonishment, until, having sufficiently satisfied their 
curiosity, they toss up their heels and galop off. I have 
been surrounded with them on foot, and been obliged 
to discharge ray revolver to keep the bulls from too near 
acquaintance. Small lots of most beautiful and stately 
mules have also come about me, showing more than 
curiosity, for they would have smelt me; however, the 
slightest mark of defiance was sufficient to keep them 
at a distance. The old and solitary bulls alone are 
vicious. There are wild asses here, very like zebras, iii 
form and speed ; but they will never let you come within 
200 yards of them. 

The South-American three-toed ostrich (Ehca Ameri- 
cana) abounds here in all parts. It weighs from 50 ta 
60 lbs. ; and is one third less than the African, which 
weighs 80 lbs. It is of a dull grey colour, except the 
breast, which is whitish, with black on the coverts of 
the wings; and more so in the male bird. While the 
feathers of the African bird are worth £30 per lb», the 
entire skin of one here is worth only a dollar. They 
are often brought up tame at the. estanzias, but always 
resume their wild habits at ten months old. I have 
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galloped at full speedy and a tame one we had wodd 
run by my side, and take a biscuit out of my hand. It 
is curious in winter to see them running about right 
and left, with the speed of a greyhound, shaking out 
their feathers and wings, to warm themselves. 

A story is told of an Englishman, who, having ^ome 
distance to go, thought he might set climate at defiance ^ 
though the relaxing heat makes walking here impossible. 
Instead of doing in this country '^as the Romans do 
in Home, or the Turkeys do in Turkey,'* he determined 
to travel on foot ; soon, however, overcome with lassitude, 
he laid down on his back and began to reflect — with 
one leg over the other knee. While so doing, he became 
an object of admiration to some Rheas, who proceeded 
to investigate him with the excessive curiosity that is 
supposed to be peculiar to weak minds. They closely 
surrounded him, to ascertain what he really was; or, 
perhaps, whether he was a biped, like themselves, who 
had gone through a transmigration of souls, and now 
appeared in his present form. Each time he moved 
himself he presented a new field for elucidation ,• and 
they eyed, inspected, and seemed to compassionate him 
the more. Raising his head, he saw there was a back- 
ground of wild cattle, equally curious to know what he 
was. It was not till he fairly sat up, thit the noble form 
of the British lion scared these impertinent creatures 
away — when he thought it time to resume his journey. 

Here and there, in the boundjess plains, you meet with 
Cardo or thistle beds, of half a mile to a mile squaiie, 
which have to be avoided, from their prickles, when they 
are strong. Having tap roots, their presence denotes very 
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deep soil; tliough being very watery when yoang, iu 
the Bpring'time thej are not healthy for cattle to eat. 
In Bpriogj these thistles have large flowers the size of an 
artichoke, of a brilliant light blue, that tints the whole 
plain. The ataik. stands four feet high ; and, when dead 
in winter, being of a woody nature, it is good for fuel. 
When the flowers turn to seed, they supply food for 
thousands of doves, gieen parrots, and other birds. All 
over the country there are little owls, in pairs, called 
" burrowing owls," inhabiting holes three feet deep in the 
ground. They sit close together, very connubially, at the 
side of their holes, into which they vanbh with great 
rapidity as you come near them; or they perch on the 
top of a thbtle. They see perfectly well in daylight. 
Their fac« is ornamented with a black moustache ; and 
as yon gallop by, they flutter over your head, screeching 
at you. 

The omboo is a very striking tree ; not a timber tree. 




but a vegetable one. Jov about a month in the depth 
of winter it remains without leaves; in summer its 
foliage is in formal clumps, and these are fringed with 
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small white flowers^ that turn to a seed like a small 
pea. The shoots and young trees are very stout and 
coarse, and spring up with great quickness.. The tree 
is of a spongy nature, like an old cabbage stalk, and 
will not bum in the fire. Old trees are invariably 
hollow. Those in the sketch are. of great size, capable 
of holding several men within them; and their appear- 
ance is like that of old pollard English oaks of great 
age; but they are not a tenth of the age that, they 
look. 

The ants build their nest about two feet high off the 
ground, and often around a thistle. They are a terrible 
pest to those who cultivate any garden ground, for they 
will eat down everything green often in a night. They 
will find their way everywhere, and seem to prefer 
having a nest under the kitchen fire-place. They have 
runs even under the narrow rivers, sinking down from 
high up on one bank and reappearing at the same level 
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on the other side of the river. The nest is five or six 
feet wide and three deep, with roads to it all round, 
for forty yards distance, on the surface of the ground. 
This large ant is the "leaf-carrying ant,^' each one 
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casiying a small green bit tovnrdsi tte nest. Tltej- 
seem to know the diflierence between T^bt and left; 
for those approaching the nest in a long row pass the 
others on the right hand^ aecordiiig to the custom of 
London streets. The way ta destroy the nest is to dig 
it oat and mix it np with water into a paste^ when the 
son soon bakes it as hard as a rodc^ and the ants all die. 
ProridencQ evidently provided^ as the natural remedy for 
this pest^ the ant-eater, which is now only found in Brazil. 

The whole establishment and active work of ant-life 
is directed to one mais purpose, — the growth, continu- 
ance, and i^read of the speciei. Most of the labour 
performed by the workers has for dSs end the support 
and wel^Hre of the young broodi, whicb are the helpless 
grubsk The true females are incapable of attendmg to 
the wants of their ofiEefving; and it is on the poor 
sterile workers, who are denied the office and pleasures 
of maternity, that the entire eare devolves. The ant 
community is a wonderful oi^anized system of division 
. of labour. The workers are the chief agents in carrying 
out the different migrations of the ant colonies, which 
are of great importance to the dispersal and spread of 
the species* The successful ddiut of the winged males 
and female likewise depends on these workers. It is 
amusing to see the activity and excitement that reign 
in an ants' nest when the exodus of the winged indi- 
viduals takes place. The workers clear the roads of 
exit and show the most lively interest in their departure, 
although it is highly imi»K)bable that any of them will 
ever return to the same colony again. 

The swarming, or exodus, of the winged males and 
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females takes plaoe in Eehroary, in a mQEmng after a 
shcywer of lain^ and after there b^s been no rain for 
some weeks. Everything is then covered with these 
antfi. They float about the air like snow flakes; and 
yon see them swarming about the chimney-top of a 
poesta, or end of a galpond, thickly covering it. The 
poultry ascend tiiese buildings, and fill their crops 
almost to bursting with the insects. Then a change takes 
place among them as the day advances; for they have 
the power (I presume when their marriage affiances are 
settled) to get rid of their wings.^ which they do by 
suddenly jerking them off; and you find two pairs of 
narrow wings^ about an inch long, lying scattered About 
on the camp in every direction, not shed from the roots, 
for a small portion is left adhering to the thorax, but 
where there is a natural seam crossing, at which the wing 
readily breaks when the -insect has no further use for 
it. The ant is thus endowed with wings solely for the 
purpose (Of flying away to pair with individuals of other 
colonies, and to disseminate its kind ; while the functions 
of the wingless class, which are of no sex, are directed 
to promote this^ and to nurse and defend the young 
brood. 

So that these three classes — males, females, and 
workers — may be looked upon as tjrpes of a much 
higher state of beings in the order of Providence, — 
young gentlemen and young ladies under the tuition 
and chaperonage of maiden a»/«, guiding to a suc- 
cessful issue our race into the haven of matrimony, — 
a strong instance of ^^ development'^ not even perhaps 
contemplated under the Darwinian system. 
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The natives are remarkably hospitable and polite. If 
joa ride up to a dot' on the horizon^ which is a native 
ranchOj and ask the waj^ the native will stand facing 
the way you have to go^ and extending up his hand 
and arm he will pass it down in that direction^ which 
18 very significant. It implies that you are to mark a 
certain spot or object on the horizon^ and carry your 
eye on every object down to your feet. You then are 
to gallop in that direction without moving your eye 
from the perpendicular line he has given you; and so 
on to further horizons. You require to keep your eye 
carefully on this line of march, especially in crossing 
the streams where the banks are high, as you often 
have to wind your horse down into them and up out 
of them in the form of an S. You may thus end your 
crossing, if not careful, in a very different direction to 
the way you are journeying, and may be going at right 
or left angles to your route. Every brook, rock, valley, 
and hill are so much alike that you are easily deceived; 
and this error will offcen take place in your crossing 
valleys each one at a right angle, which all the while 
run to a centre, like the spokes of a wheel, when you 
imagine that they lie parallel to each other. Your only 
resource then is to make for some rancho and get set 
right; but in many places this is impossible, as you 
may gallop twenty miles without seeing a single hut. 

Besides landmarks you have the sun to go by; and 
as time passes, you must allow for its moving to the 
west. By careful attention to these points it is remark- 
able to what a pitch of accuracy you can travel for very 
long distances by these milestones. Natives will even 
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travel in a dark night, steering correctly by the stars. 
Their saddle . comprises enough for them to sleep with 
on the ground, having the wooden "recou^^ itself for 
a pillow, and the saddle gear of sheepskin and cow- 
hide, &c., &c., to place on the ground and over thenu 
A gentleman stranger, in travelling, is always set forward 
^ on his journey with * a complimentary escort to direct 
him, and often by the Estanziero himself, and the trouble 
of it is never thought of. 

Should you require hospitality at a native's house, 
the etiquette is on no account to enter the enclosure 
in front of it without first calling out ''Ave Maria,^' 
if you see no one, which means " peace be with 
you." In the summer heat every one sleeps during 
the day; and if you were to get ofif your horse 
without being invited to do so, the native has legally 
a right to shoot you, as the old Thanes, in Scotland, 
could do 150 years ago. The dogs, however, which 
abound at every residence, are pretty sure to announce 
your arrival by flying out at you. The courtesy, how- 
ever, of a native you may always rely on; for he 
is sure to offer you the best meat he has, and a 
shake-down; and if you wish to continue your journey, 
and your horse is done up, he will freely lend you 
another, although you are a perfect stranger. You ask, 
''Will the horse return home?'' (probably your distance 
may be thirty miles.) If he tells you to let it go when you 
arrive home, on the supposition that the horse well knows 
liis way back, you let it go, on reaching your residence, 
at "sun-down,'' -so that no native may have a chance of 
catching the "return horse" in the dark. At sun- 
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down, then^ the hoise^ after being nn^addled^ first takes 
& roU^ then feeds^ and then goes in a straight line 
home^ crossing rivers by a way that perhaps it haa 
never been before^ by some instinct that is superior to 
man^s discernment; and its owner finds it back in the 
morning. 

On one occasion I had mistaken my direction^ and 
at *' sun^down/^ when I knew^ by the lapse of time I 
had galloped^ that I ought to be home^ I found myself^ 
in a dense fog, in a totally unknown place. The horse 
'had twice looked to the ri^t^ and I saw he knew 
more than I did, though I am certain he had never 
been in the place whej* we were; I therefore gave him 
his head. He turned and carried me five miles straight 
home, at right angles to the direction I was before 
going*. How he could do this it is impossible for me 
to say, although some will even affirm that a horse can 
smell its own camp.. 

The natives display a pride in their riches by wearing 
a double row of silver dollars sewn on their broad belt, 

H W 

in which hangs their Spanish knife. This pride is 
also seen in their massive chased silver bits, spurs with 
large rowels, and stirrups fancifully worked, with their 
lAraps cased in silver pipes, and all of solid silver. Some 
of them also have laige sums of gold, in hard " ounces," 
in their houses. 

As a nation they are very difi'erent to the Patagoiiians 
or !Fuegians» These last are an undersized race, filthy 
to a degree, living entirely on fish, and never tasting 
meat, and hating intoxicating drink; but they are fond 
of smoking, and in poverty of intellect are perhs^s next 
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to Bosjesmen. INo persons of great age are to be seen 
among them^ which Bather corroborates the idea that 
€xistSj that this people get rid of their older members^ 
who are an incumbrance to them. 

On the other hand, the Patagonian is great in stature, 
is clean in his person compared to the former, eats a 
great deal of meat, and drinks any quantity of in- 
toxicating liquors, but never smokes. His gigantic 
stature is indisputable, notwithstanding what some may 
say to the contrary. Four Patagonian chiefs come 
regularly once a year to Buenos Ayres, to receive a 
grant that the Government allow them. A friend ojf 
mine, who is six feet one-and-a-half inches, stood beside 
these men, and he assures me that they were from six: 
feet seven inches to six feet ten or eleven in height. 

The banks, and especially the mouths, of some of the 
lai^er rivers — such as the Collia and the Sauce — are 
densely wooded. A camp of three square leagues, partly 
boundbd by this river and the Biver Plate, was in a 
great measure covered with high broom. Ten years ago, 
when the Estanziero settled here, it swarmed with, foxes^ 
lions (that is. Pumas), and aU sorts of wild animals; 
so that if you rode through the broom at night with 
ten yards of rope, with some meat at the end trailing 
on the ground, the &xes would seize hold of it and pull 
it. At night, as the Estanziero slept in his small tent (for 
he had no house built then), they would eome and pull the 
sheepskin from under his pillow as he slept. Thinking 
it might be a native, he fired his pistol in the direction^ 
and. there was a fox dead there in the morning. 

I rode along the bank of the river, which was about 
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150 yards wide and very deep, and, with the thickets 
and old dead trees, had a very wild appearance. Three 
pairs of eagles and some fine large falcons were sitting 
on the low trees and never offered to fly off as I passed 
close to them. I was well armed, for a short time 
before a lion had crossed from the other side of the 
river, where there is a dense foj'est for four miles. It 
killed thirty sheep in one night and fifty in another, and 
had been hunted out of the side we were on. The 
river, though large, was passable at the mouth, from 
the sandy accumulations, in three feet of water. This 
part of the river might well be called 'Eio del Morte/ 
or river of deaths, from forty deserters lurking there, 
in the extensive wood on the other side; they lived 
on the cattle of the neighbouring estanzias, and would 
kill any one that attempted to pass that way. There 
were two men murdered by them, just before I was 
there. A peon had also been murdered the day be- 
fore my arrival, by another one, in revenge. I came 
on a fine stag, standing by its dead fawn, on which 
two large Coranchio hawks had just commenced feeding, 
while eight or ten others were waiting for their turn on 
an adjoining hillock. I had fully intended hunting out 
some lions from this district, with a large party well 
armed, had not iUness, from the climate, and too much 
riding compelled me, without delay, to return to England. 
A settler, who came here to commence farming, after 
&e long war — when the whole country was reduced to 
a wilderness—- described to me the state in which he 
then found it. There was only one house standing in 
a space of a hundred miles square, and no inhabitants 
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and no stock. You might occasionally see a few wild 
horses and cattle; the dogs that belonged to the burnt- 
down estanzias hunted in small packs in the camp^ and 
you were in danger of being torn to pieces by them. The 
settler had a narrow escape from them once, only being 
armed with a stick ; but, by getting on a rock, and 
pelting the pack, he drove them away. As there were no 
cattle to eat down the grass, the blades of which are 
of a richer and stronger nature than English grass, it 
had grown up four feet high, under the great heat, and 
was in strong dry tufts. In riding through these tufts, 
with three dogs, they put up a leopard cat, which abounded 
everywhere ; it was held at bay, on the top of one of these 
tufts, by the dogs. He rode up to it, to knock it down 
with his stick, when it sprang at him. The horse im- 
mediately leapt to one side, and it tore down his trousers 
on that side, scratching his leg. In a moment it was 
on the top of one the dogs it had thrown down, and it 
then bounded off and escaped. This shows how rapidly 
such a place returns to a state of nature, as the original 
abode of wild animals, when unoccupied arid unclaimed 
by man. 
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Betujelking for some leagues through this wild part of 
the camp amidst the thick broom to the place where I 
livedo I suddenly emerged on a bullock-cart track. A 
man was lyiag in the road ; and some bullocks^ drawii^ 
a cart from the opposite direction/ that was approaching, 
©n seeing him, had just then bolted to one side, out of 
the road. Not knowing whether he was a murdered 
man or drunk, I approached him cautiously and spoke 
to him, and found he was a drunken Irishman, and, 
with his knife, ready to fight any one. I, of course, 
gave him elbow room, and passed on. I have seen 
many drunken savages, in the shape, in particular, of 
English runaway sailors, and have witnessed them fighting 
with their teeth, and tearing pieces out of each other's 
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£Bkces and fareasts^ beeafose, zs they said^ "we are in a 
savage knd^ and must do as others do,'^ but Z never 
saw a dronken native hoc an uspolite one; and I came 
to the GOQchision that an En^ishman, when rednced to 
the raw material^ is the greatest .savage in the world. 
So^ at leasts every English Estanziero confessed to me^ 
thai fi^oke on the subject; and they all said they would 
not take an Englishman as a peon at any price^ because 
he was oertam to be a drunkard. 

I once entertained the idea that a soft southern dimate^ 
licight skies^ and an ont-af-'door existence^ naturally led to 
a general diffizsion of kind feeling and external politeness 
among the low^ classes^ and hence that our foggy^ dark^ 
and wet cUmate gave this superiority in manners to con- 
tinentals over ourselves. But in Norway — which is a 
&r colder climate — the inhabitants are ceremoniously 
poUtCy especially in bowing to each other; and this is 
notably marked in gentlemen bowing to the poor man, 
just in the same way that the poor man bows to the 
gentleman; so that the contrary seems to be a peculiar 
idiosyncracy of our nation. 

The natives here seem sensible of our English failing, 
even as gentlemen; not merely as regards inebriety, but an 
absence of courteous manners. Not being certain of my 
way once^ in a wild place, I galloped up to a dirty half- 
naked native, and first commenced speaking to him with 
the early morning salutation of '^ Bonos dios,'' good day, 
and then I asked him the way. A strong wind prevented 
his hearing the first part of my salutation, when he said 
pettishly ^'Bona tarde/' '^Bona tarde/' good afternoon, 
which it then was. He evidently thought I had not 
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addressed Iiim with the accustomed courtesy due from 
one gentlemaiL to another^ in asking the direction^ before 
saluting him. I accordingly repeated '^ Bona tarde/' and 
he was ready enough to show me the way, and, giving him 
"Gratias,'' I doffed my hat to him (a civility which he 
returned), and left him. 

I must, however, aUow that the ' savage indigenous 
compound of Spanish and Indian blood will crop out 
in all its ferocity on occasions of political excitement. In 
the time of war, eighteen men of the neighbouring 
Swiss colony, who had foolishly been persuaded to enlist 
as soldiers for one party, had possession of a large 
mill at the pass from the town of Collia, and dare J not 
go out of it, because 300 soldiers of the enemy, who 
were watching them, would have killed them. At last, 
on the promise of their lives being spared if they gave 
up their arms, they were induced to come out and sur- 
render, when twenty-five soldiers, in ambush seized the 
milL The others took these unfortunate men, tied their 
hands behind their backs, laid them in a row in front 
of the mill, on the grass that I have often crossed, and 
*^ cut their throats,'^ — their usual manner T)f hoihicide. 

At another pass of a river that I used to cross, twenty- 
eight of the Blancoes were surprised there in the recent 
revolution of Monte Video ; and they, after surrendering 
their arms under the inducement of pardon, were laid 
out on the grass and treated in the same way. 

This faithless perfidy was defeated in a more recent 
case of a general who recently raised a rebellion here 
against the Government, and had about 1000 men with 
himj and threatened to take Monte Video. The army 
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sent against him, which trebled his force, made the same 
proposal that he should give up his arms; but he, 
knowing he could not trust them, and seeing that he 
could not succeed, said, ^'No; I will retire from the 
country, but I will fight to the last, sooner than give 
up my arms/' And the other party allowed hiin to go. 

At a certain estanzia a man murdered another, and 
fled forly miles off. The relatives of the slain fee'd the 
police, who pursued and took him, and tied his hands 
behind him, and then deliberately cut him to pieces, the 
Capitas of the Policia drawing the back of his bloody 
knife with satisfaction through his own lips. 

In time of war, when soldiers, and especially deserters, 
are roving about, it is not safe to travel except in a 
party, and armed. These men, many of whom have 
committed several murders, will never hesitate to rob 
and shoot you, if they think that they can get anything 
by so doing. 

A settler told me that in time of war he was riding 
through the camp, and his peon was not far behind 
him, both of them having pistols. Two' soldiers came 
up behind them. One rode in front of the gentleman 
and presented his musket, calling on him to surrender. 
The peon behind immediately- shot the soldier that was 
behind through the chest with his pistol. The soldier 
in front then shot my friend through the thigh, and 
made off; he was, however, pursued, taken, and killed. 
The other soldier died of his wound the same evening. 
My friend was six months before he recovered from his 
wound. 

In war time there were two soldiers who had deserted 
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jast before from the army^ in the southern part of the 
camp; and they came to a small town^ demanding sup- 
plies^ stating that the army would soon be there. 
They literally took possession of the place^ levying 
from .the people and shops what they liked. The next 
day their character was discovered, and the police pur- 
sued and took them. First they caught one man and 
cut him in pieces, according to their approved method. 
The other had taken off his clothes and had hid himself 
under some bushes in the river, with the water up to 
his chin» They took him, and in spite of his earnest 
entreaties for life, tied his hands behind him, and cut 
his throat. 

One of these men, a few days before, had pursued an 
English gentleman (who was much joked, about it after- 
wards), prodding him with his lance behind to make 
him stop while they were both at fuU gallop, the English- 
man not being able to draw his pistol and defend 
himself. 

A soldier of the enemy once had been taken, and 
was put to the most frightful death, by being sewn 
up tightly in a raw cowhide and then placed in the 
sun. The hide rapidly shrinking, slowly squeezed him to 
death, the blood oozing out of his extremities^ Their 
positive enjoyment in shedding the blood of one against 
whom they wish to be revenged is such, that while they 
would never think of killing him by shooting, they would 
delight in " cutting his throat.^' It must be a long time 
before the Governments of Republics like these improve 
in their administration of justice by a public and equitable 
punishment of criminals, which would have a seasonable 
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e£Fect on others^ bj deterring them from the commis^on 
of these atrocious crimes. 

Foreigners who domicile themselves in these countries, 
or make it their adopted home, ought never to interfere 
in politics. If they abstain from doing this they are 
never molested. At the commencement of " the long war/' 
many years ago, some English and French settlers foolishly 
interfered by taking the revolutionist side against the Go- 
vernment party. The consequence was that both French and 
English were carried off into Durasno gaol, and imprisoned 
for two years. Their estanzia houses were burnt to the 
ground, their horses and stock carried oflF, and the whole 
country was reduced to a wilderness. 

The French and English Governments were tardy in 
taking up the cause of these unfortunate people; but at 
length they did so ia earnest, after fruitless negociations. 
A. combined fleet was sent to Monte Video, claiming 
damages to the extent of twelve millions of pounds, which 
was refused. The combined squadron threatened to lay 
the eity in: a&hes ; and they hoisted flags at the customs 
houses and?.c6fef houses of the foreign merchants, giving 
a short respite for an answer. On this the Monte Videan 
Government consented to pay four millions of money as 
damages, during a period of thirty-three years, for the wrcfngs 
inflicted. This lesson will ever cause foreigners settled 
in this country to be respected; and therefore, though 
there may be murders among the natives, and revolutions 
between parties in the State for supremacy, yet English- 
men have no reason to apprehend dangers from living 
in the country now. Assassinations and robberies are 
constantly occurring in Monte Video and Buenos Ayres 
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that are never punislied by the authorities, though they 
threaten to do so in very "tall talk." But such hardly 
ever occur among European settlers in the camp. 

South America possesses many Druidical remains, in 
the shape of monoliths of a great size, and very perfect 
rock circles of both upright and horizontal stones, far 
exceeding in size and perfectness any in our onn land. 
The monoliths are " Logap stones," — the crumblinE;, time- 
worn monuments of distant ages. One which I sketched 
in the Piedra Cliatta camp is called 




It is about fifteen feet high and about eighteen through. 
The Uruguay Republic is studded with rocky heaps piled 
up together, 'nith, ^t first sight, an artificial look, but 
they are really natural This stone on inspection proVed 
uudoabtedly to have been hewn out of the rock on which 
, it now stands. It would not move, having tilted aside 
on to another rock, on which it now partly rests. It 
stood on the summit of a rocky ridge of hill, and had 
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much the appearance, at a distance, of a round haystack, 
from its yellow and grey colour. 

I could gather no history or explanation of its origin 
from any one. Doubtless there are many Druidical 
remains in this pathless and boundless country that have 
yet to be discovered, — such as. rock cities and serpentine 
avenues, ttaces of v(\nch are found at Dartmoor. There 
is also a rock temple, and rock inscriptions of the ancient 
Incas in two places in this camp ; similar remains are 
also found in many parts of this continent, as a traveller 
told me he had met with no less than twenty-two of 
them. 

But' the greatest of these Logan stones, and, without 
doubt, the largest in the world, ii^ 

'^THE PIEDEA MOVEDEZA IN EQUILIBRIO IN EL TANDIL.^' 

This is ninety leagues from Buenos Ayreg, and in that 
camp. This great stone rocks only from east to west, 
and always at the same pace, whether in a gentle breeze 
or a violent gale. I much question whether, when stocks 
and stones were worshipped, these two stones were 
not deified in far distant times as objects of heathen 
idolatrous worship, and made purposely to move by their 
priests, to claini the veneration of savage minds. The 
worship of reciprocal powers in nature, such as good 
and evil, seem to be natural to the heathen mind, as the 
mode of expressing any dictates of piety they may have. 
We may, therefore, expect to find that they used em- 
blems of this in the remains of their idolatrous worship. 
And it is the fact that serpents, as the symbols of their 
devil worship, as well as the mark of the red hand, as 
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a sign of God as the giver of Ufa aad of snstaiiiizig 
power^ are everywhere to be seen in the remains of their 
deoorated edifices in Nicaragua and Yucatan. And^ in 
like manner^ if we are to interpret the design intended 
by such mde images as vast stones^ moved^ no doubt, 
as they all then were, by the hand of the priest, what 
appearance could they have given to the benighted be- 
holder but that of power and size — as of a God who 
possessed life. I merely offer this suggestion as to the 
purpose for which they might have been applied by a 
crafty priesthood. They must, however, have had their 
use, or the natives would never have taken the trouble to 
hew them, with vast labour, out of the rocky top of the 
hill, as they evidently thust have done. The weight of 
these stones, especially the latter one, which must be 
some thousand tons, precludes all speculation as to their 
ever having been placed there and not hewn omt of the 
solid rock on which they now stand, and of which ihcy 
must once have formed a part. 

There is, in the camp where I was, a ro(^, with deep 
caverns in it, that stands at a considerable height in one 
of the plains, which is called the *' Cerro di Mala Brigos," 
or rock of bad neighbours, from having been the iieoeptacle 
of banditti, who were a scourge to the adjac^it. parts. 
These caverns were doubtless the haunt, in former times, 
of the jaguar and puma, the South- American tiger, and 
lion^ and which afterwards became used as hxunan habita- 
tions. 

One drawback here is, that soldiers, in passing throngh 
the country, have the power to call on you for meat as 
they go by, and to take some of your horses. In doing 
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tks, thej are in some messure guided by the Bative police; 
and, if 70a are not firieads with the police, they may talus 
£1001 70Q a gieat many horses. Bat^if yon are on good terms 
inkk them, the soldiers will take, perhaps, a eonple of old 
horses or so, whidi will return to yon the next day, when 
let loose by them. These horses are required for the 
transport of the soldiers, and are their only means of 
traversing the coontiy. 

In war time, an army of 8000 men pitched their 
tents in a fine plain, near a lai^ estanzia belonging to 
an EngUidi gentleman I knew. They took from him one 
mondng 800 sheep for breakfsst, besides demanding 
200 horses, for which he, with difficulty, got a re- 
ceipt, but has never been able yet to get paid for them ; 
and if he is lucky enough to get paid, it will leol be 
more than dne-fifth their value. In the time of war, a 
certain Estanziero here had sixteen caniag^ horses taken 
from him by the soldiery, besides many others, whiek being 
broken in to harness, were, of course, more raluable to 
him than others were. A oomj^aint was laid before out 
nmiister in Monte Video, that he might make a repre« 
sentation of it to the Government. He was an eoeentiic 
old gentleman who was very unpopular with the English, 
from n^lecting their interests, in prosecuting complaints 
before the Monte Yidean QovenoBient. The only answer 
the prcqprietor of the horses got from our minister was, 
" What can Mr. So-and-so poaaUy reqnive sixteen carriage 
horses for? " and he would make no attempt to obtain any 
recompense for them. 

But this number of carriage kocses was nei so re- 
markable in this country, where horses do not cost oaie 
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farthing to keep; becanse^ in travelling long distances^ 
you require relays of four horses each for a heavy carriage, 
where there are no roads* The father of this representa* 
tive of ours in this country was a medical man in England, 
and he composed the following verse on iis own name: — 

" When patients sick, to me apply, 
I physics, bleed, and sweats 'em ; 
If, after that, they choose to die. 
What's that to me ? I Letsome ! " 

In a democracy, every man having the right to be 
respected as a gentleman, treats others the same. The 
sense of equality has a reciprocal influence. A republican 
form of government has not a deteriorating, but. an imposing 
effect. It does not lower the higher class, but it raises 
the lower; and it seems to be in accordance with the order 
of divine providence, that all men are, personally, as regards 
political rights, bom equal. In fact, it gets rid of roughs 
of every degree. A determined rough, and even an ill- 
mannered man is avoided by all, and is soon shamed out of 
his roughism. I never was so impressed as I was here, in 
comparison with our institutions, of the benefits of a repub- 
lican form of government. In speaking of it as a republican, 
we must distinguish this from democratic, purely so ; that 
is, it is not a kingdom where every person and thing is 
ruled by the more illiterate, the rude, the lawless, and the 
vulgar; but where every man, in the conscious sense. that 
he possesses equal political rights, so demeans himself that 
he may reciprocate to others what he expects to receive 

from them. The idea must vanish from the mind most pre* 

• 

judiced against republican institutions, that you can meet 
with refinement only among aristocracy. You find numbers 
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in England who live and die offensively rough intheir 
manners ; but here asperities of character and manner are 
soon levelled down. In this country every man knows that 
any amount of wealth does not constitute him a gentleman 
in our sense of the word, because he feels himself to be a 
gentleman already. And anj sudden acquisition of fortune 
only impresses him the more that he has a character and 
conduct to sustain in accordance with his position. A 
labourer in England, receiving an accession of fortune, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, kills himself with drink. 
Here a man never so loses his balance. For republicanism 
gives a man an innate feeling of his own respectability; 
and it is this that makes him feel that no occupation, how- 
ever humble, can degrade him. As regards . American 
gentlemen, I can only say that I have met with most 
active kindness, without a speck of mercenary feeling, which 
I am afraid many English gentlemen, in the same position 
of life, are not always free from. 

In South America you never see iV(?r^i4-American 
rowdyism, which I cannot allow to be a national trait, 
but a peculiarity caused by circumstances . in one especial 
class of men. A ship-captain told me he was once in the 
bar-room of a North-American inn, where every man wore 
a revolver and a bowie knife. There was a table standing 
in the room, and a large glass against the wall on the 
opposite side; and a man was standing between the 
two. Another man suddenly came in, who was evidently 
the deadly enemy of the former ; for the moment he saw 
him, he pulled out his revolver and fired at him. The 
man that was fired at instantly dropped. The other coolly 
put up his revolver behind him, in his belt, and walked 
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out. The people present rushed to the fallen man to 
raise him np^ supposing he was killed, wheii^ after a 
minute, he got up, as if nothing had happened. The 
people said, " You must surely be severely wounded ? " 
" Not a bit of it,'^ said he, looking carefully at the door. 
"Then why," said they, "did you- fall, as if you were 
struck, and lie still ? " To this, he replied, in a strong 
nasal twang, " I guess, if he thought he had not hit me, 
he would have fired again." He had missed his man, and 
the buUet had penetrated the glass, though it must have 
been a near shave. I can only say, I never heard of any 
such rowdyism as this in South America. 

The horses in this country are compact and rather 
undersized, a.nd are certainly wonderful for their endurance 
and good qualities, though they invariably receive rough 
usage. A young gentleman lately arrived in this country, 
after taking the saddle off his horse, gave it a fillip, to drive 
it away, when he was standing too near to it. The horse 
kicked up at him, and, with the edge of its unshod hoof, 
cut his throat, and he died. This occurred at an English 
gentleman's esianzia where I was frequently staying. 
Horses are never shod, and can only be taught to eat 
maize with difficulty. Generally they are broken in by 
a native, and that with the most severe beating. Their 
mouths also are spoilt by a powerful, heavy, and clumsy 
bit, with a large iron ring on it sometimes, that goes round 
the lower jaw, and two small rollers that press upon the 
tongue. With horses, lenient treatment should be the 
rule, severity the exception; and this only where vice 
and temper have to be subdued. 

A "journey horse" will carry its master 80 — 100 niiles 
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ifi a day, though it lives on nothing but gra&s. It is 
Becessarily not worked hard above once in a week. If a 
hotrse is a " tired horse " (that is, has been severely over- 
worked once), it is never good for anything afterwards. 
Their pace is a canter, not raising their feet high from the 
ground, and, therefore, most easy to the rider. The horses 
here never trot; but natives, when they have a long journey 
to make, go in a jog trot, and they will even sleep on their 
hoirses. 

The value of horses is next to nothing compared with their 
real goodness,. £2-3 a head for compact and excellent hacks. 
Mares are worth from 6*. 6d, — 12*. per head, according to 
age. They are never ridden, but are only kept for breeding 
purposes. A gentleman I know used to go out and shoot 
a mare, to get some of the delicate hide off the belly, when 
toe wanted to form some fine plaits for a head -piece, for 
riding. When I first came here, I saw, at the distance of 
a league ofl', a long herd of about 800, of various colours, 
driven along by six natives; and, on inquiry, I learut 
that they were mares being driven up to Monte Tideo, 
to be boiled down. 

If you want to '^ carench/^ or naturalise, a strange 
horse to an estarizia, it is done by tying it to a tame mare 
that belongs tp the place. As the strongest of the two 
is sure to take the other away to its home, the horse 
you wish secured is fastened by a halter from its head 
to the nech of the mare, which gives her the purchase 
over it and a superior pull. The treatment horses receive 
is in proportion to their cost. The saddle should always 
be tightly girthed on the back of tlie horse; if not, it 
is very likely to produce severe galls; and these sores. 
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in the cold season, when the grass is scanty and tlie 
horse much weaker, are sure to break out again in the 
saniQ place. These animals are very sagacious and docile 
when properly trained for lassoing cattle for marking, 
and they seem to anticipate the riders' wishes and exactly 
follow his movements. A fine climate, sun, and air, 
with abundance of horses to gallop over the country, 
is a great fascination to young Englishmen. I have 
often watched their extreme enjoyment of it, and have 
seen carried out to the very life the beautiful and ex- 
pressive words of Horace — 

" Imberbis juvenis, tandem custode remoto, 
Gaudet equis, caDibnsque, et aprici gramine campi." 

In Devonshire the rule in travelling is — 

" Ride slowly up hill, for the beast's sake ; • 

Gallop quickly on the level, for the journey's sake ; 
Ride gently down hill, for your neck*s sake." 

But here, for the sake of all, especially the horse, it will 
be more appropriate to apply the old English saying— 

" On the plain, speed me ; 
Up the hill, spare me ; 
Down the hill, bear me; 
In the stall, feed me." 

intern ^r^f'^ '^^*^^'''' ^ * ^^' ^^^ * '^P^^^' ^^ 
or of T •? ""^ gentlemen, with no cobwebs of Popery 

to that^^orpl:'^^ ''^°^' "^^' ^^^ -^^ ^^^^P^^^ 
sciolist who ' f ' *^ sanctimonious and pretentious 

a^ong'these'gTntCa^l; Te^ j' '^"'^'^ "\' ""! ^^ 

«W that in some parts of T *" '"""^ *° ^^' *° 

f "^ ot the camp there are sad wrecks 
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of young men (who would doubtless be much the same 
in any part of the world), who always give an evil report 
of foreign places, no matter how good they may be. 

Such men as these give way to idleness and filthy, 
habits, and take no pains to make themselves decently 
comfortable, though you can see they are gentlemen by 
birth and education. I have gone to a poesta where 
smoking and expectoration seemed to be their only em- 
ployment, and was told they had nothing to offer me 
to sit on but the skiiU of a cow, and where everything 
was as black as the dark soil of the country. Com- 
pelled to rest a night in one of these poestas, as I was 
once, while I lay on a mattrfess on some boards, I could 
see the stars through several holes in the roof. Very 
little labour, trouble, or ingenuity would serve to make 
them tolerably comfortable. No' advantages of the country 
can make up in exchange for such personal degradation. 

My longest gallop was 140 miles in three days, with 
the aid of three horses. In making this round I rested 
at a European settler^s (who had a good estanzia), who, 
when a young man, was taken prisoner by the Indians 
and would have been killed, had not one of the women 
taken a fancy to him and sa,ved him ; in return for which 
he has been as husband to her ever since, and has now a 
family nearly grown up, who have the wild appearance 
of the Indian about them. A young Englishman in 
reality should never bring an Englishwoman out as his 
. wife into the camp ; the solitariness of it is so great — 
the household work devolving on her from the difBiculty 
of getting a female servant— and the deprivation of what 
are considered in England as necessaries, are such that 
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no Englishwoman can eadnre it* If a man is determined 
to settle down in a wildemeas^ let him find a help that 
is meet for him; and without loweiir^ himself to take 
• a native woman as companion for life^ he caa find 
daughters of respectable English settlers ta choose Inbd, 
to whom oar refinements and comforts aire totally unknown, 
and who would remain happy and contented in the portion 
and country in which they were bom. 

There are no diseases here peculiar to the eonntiy ; and 
yet I do not think that in an enerrating clionte Ei^^h- 
men live so long as in their own land^ from its wasting 
effects. But here death results from natural, not artificial, 
causes. You are not jdagued to^ death with tax-gatherer^ 
lawyers, or friends^ or even with doctors, unless an acci- 
dent happens. In this case the fee is **mi ounce/' and a 
dollar a league for the distance to and fro that he rides; 
and as medical men are very few and far between, a 
visit, from th^n is a very expensive thing. Colds are 
unknown, and therefore handkerchie& are the most use- 
less part of the apparel, except to put is Ae hat and 
hang down behind as you ride, to fan you in the heat. 
The soft, mild climate renders living en chemise both 
possible and agreeable; and it gives a pleasing idea of 
what such a country must be, as regards damp and 
warmth, compared to England. And when, as you ride 
near native poestas, or on the outskirts of towns, and 
hear the merry laughter of dbildren mingled with the 
sound of the guitar, — when you know that a dance, 
which foreigners so delight in, is going on, aaid yon see 
the slow indolent movements of the female mcnbers of 
an establishment, as well as the apparent abacnfie of want 
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and care for the present^ or concern for the future^ in 
the people who seem to have all their natural wants 
supped in abundance^ — what impression can you derive 
from seeing this^ but that people so situated enjoy as 
much real happiness^ so far as human necessities go/ as 
any people in the world can expect to do. Men of 
highly refined habits may require far more than the 
supplying of mere physical wants; but where the easy 
satisfying of these wants — as is the case with inhabitants 
of semi-'tropical climes — ^is the chief, if not only, thing 
considered, then a country like this must be as near the 
ideal of human happiness as can be supposed. We have, 
in fact, a Scripture sanction for describing, earthly com- 
forts to consist in circumstances of life like these, as is 
represented by the possessions of Job and Abr^^ham; 
and that in a climate very similar. 

But the solitary life of the English sheep farmer is 
often apt to lead to a careless style of living, aujd to 
indifference as to the future. And though you may have 
pleasure in recalling the memories of early enjoyments and 
adventures in living here, yet your powers of admiring 
still life after a time become palled. The wild, beautiful 
luxuriance of river-side montes, the undulating camp, 
the rock-studded slopes decorated with trees of fanciful 
growth, and bushes with splendid flowers, rock piled up, 
with.Corancio hawks and black vultures sitting immove- 
ably after a debauch on the stinking carcase of a bullock 
hard by, become at last tedious varieties from their con- 
stant repetition. The persevering screams of the '^Teru 
Teru,^' that chases away everything which approaches its 
haunts, and even fancies it scares the galloping horseman, 

E 
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become at kngth quite irritttuig. Luke domum, leo- 
turiDg friendB, the moniiiig new^per, and good paved 




streets rise in pleasing vision before yoa in the silent 
and solitary weariaome gallop "across camp," and "ibs 
pleasures of memory " then seem snpmor to the streams 
of Lethe. These passing bat pleasing hallacinfttions are 
abrnptly terminated by a sudden and steep descent into 
& canea^la into which yon have plumped down, and which 
lequirea yon to inatantly wheel your horse round to 
escape being b(^ged; and you recover yourself once 
again. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Heat of Climate — Natire Proprietors — ^Their Power— Gompadre — 
Capone Bogs-— -Sunday and the Pulperi&— Money — ^Natiye Dreas 
— ^Fine Appearance— Biding Gear — ^Iheir Biding — ^Boys Las- 
soing — Skill in Lassoing — ^Pursuit of the Ostricli — ^Its Habits — 
Eggs — ^Marking Cattle— Particulars of the Process — ^Death of a 
Mare— l^rack-finding— Anecdotes. 

In thirty-three degrees soath of the equator, in December, 
January, and part of Pebmary, eveiything sleeps in the 
middle of the day. Cattle and horses stand perfectly 
stilL The sheep stand, with their heads hung down, in 
circles of fifty or sixty, and turned to a centre, towards 
each other. Nothing seems to move bat the great legatoes, 
or lizards, three or four feet long; spiders, green lizards^ 
and snakes, — all of which seem to be lively in proportion 
to the extent of the heat. People get up at daylight. J£ 
they have to travel, they stop on their journey at nine 
o'clock in the morning, and all sleep &om eleven till five 
in the day. The only way of keeping the house cool is 
to do as they do in Epgland— ^to keep it wamu They 
exclude the outer hot air by shutting both the windows 
and shutters. Not that the mid-day heat is so veiy many 
degrees above what it is in England in the hottest summer 
weather, but it is the unvaried heat by night that causes 
it to be fdt so much more. The j^eatest heat in this 
latitude, for a time not exceeding thiee months, makes it 

£ 2, 
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far more bearable than in Bio Janeiro, fifteen degrees south 
of the equator, or in places immediately under it. There^ 
it is said, you feel the heat greatly the first year, more 
in the second, and in the third you are often prostrated 
by it, as the constitution has become less able to . sustain 
it. Although, at the same time, I have met with many 
Englishmen who have been for a long number of years 
in all these places, who are as fresh as when they came 
out. Gradually acclimatising themselves by going home 
for a time, as the partners do in mercantile establishments, 
they are enabled to live here much more comfortably. 

In a perfectly clear and transparent atmosphere, as this 
is, the sunsets are most brilliant. To the eastward there 
will be the intensely dark-blue vault of the heavens; 
while from the western horizon the whole sky will be 
Ut up with bright pink tints; the more prominent clouds 
looking like burnished gold, while the valleys between 
them and the undulations are all like the same precious 
metal. 

The natives that I met with invariably respected the 
English. While the Government of the country may 
be supposed to have been the original proprietors of the 
soil, yet^ from grants made by it, and by the natives 
squatting with undisturbed possession for many years, 
they have become quasi-proprietors of the soil. And 
these men have sold their lands at different times to 
Englishmen. The title of land is sometimes rather pre- 
carious. When a former party in the State, as the 
representatives of Government, have sold an estate just 
previous to their being turned out, the man that has 
bought under such circumstances has frequently been 
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dispossessed by the new rulers of the country who have 
come in, under the plea that the former governors had 
no right to dispose of national property. This observa- 
tion does not apply to the case of buying of a native, 
but only of the Government, To be quite safe, you must 
purchase either of a native, who has for long had posses- 
sion, or from one who had legal possession long before 
the new party became rulers of the State. 

Many of the natives have become enormously wealthy, 
so as to command the Presidency of some of these 
republics; having 200 or 300 square leagues of land, 
and an unlimited amount of stock, and keeping a body 
of troops themselves. In some places, owing to the sub- 
division of land, from each child being entitled to an 
equal portion, a large family will be settled with their 
numerous progeny, as equal proprietors, on one small 
farm; so that you will see a dozen or more ranchos, 
each rancho containing a separate family. To be near 
such a village is not desirable, for they are sure to rob 
you of your stock. If your sheep go near theirs they 
will ride round, enclosing a corner of your flock, and 
drive them home with theirs; and, as your sheep will 
be killed at night, recovery is impossible. 

If you purchase land that has Intrusos, or squatters, 
cipon it, it is difficult to get them ejected : for your life 
would be threatened, and perhaps taken, if you did. 

To be a sponsor for a child is considered to create 
tBUch a close relationship and friendship, between you 
and its family, that it exceeds all other ties. At baptism 
it is necessary to register the name and address of the 
isponsor, because the law of this country gives such a 
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parson the sole anthoritj o?ei the godchild^ even beyond 
ihat of the parents over the child. TioB sort of religioaa 
relationship absorbs and overrides all natural ties; and 
to address another as a Compadre is a mark of the closest 
friendship. The term ''compadre^ applies to pairs of 
birds .or to beasts. 

A native always has a horse in good condition, even 
when the grass is shortest, to ride himself, which he 
treats kindly aft» it is once broken, and which is always 
docile, nnlike the horses of Englishmen. Some of them 
have one or more '•' Capone " dogs, which are invaluable 
for minding sheep, and are quite as efficient as a peon 
at the cost of twelve ounces a year besides his keep.. 
Such a dog, having no natural ties, is bred up with, and 
sleeps among, the sheep. They follow it. It stays with 
them in the camp all day, watches and keeps them to- 
gether, and, regularly at sundown, briugs them up to 

a 

their rodao, or coral enclosure, for the night. I knew 
one Estanziero who had four of these useful Capone dogs'.. 
After bringing home the . sheep he would order them 
to go to water; and off they would go to the river, and 
return in the most orderly manner to sleep with the 
sheep at night, and resume their daily shepherd's office 
in the morning. 

Sunday is considered a holiday, and natives and peons, 
forsake their occupation to meet together at a Pulperie. 
This is a sort of store and public-house combined, and 
it is distinguished at a long distance by having a very 
small flag on the top of a long pole or stick. The men 
play, for small sums, at a game by pitching knuckle- 
bones of sheep at a mark on the ground. Sometimes^ 
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« 

;as I heard (though I never saw it); with the assistance 
of cannia, which is a strong spirit made from the sugar* 
<;ane; drunkenness and fighting with knives takes place 
tKt these pulperies. 

As you enter one of them^ you see the shop itself is 
separated from customers by iron bars up to the ceilings 
three or four. inches apiart^ which gives the whole thing 
a look of suspicion and dread, as regards customers and 
the shop master. It shows he considers it necessary to 
be fortified against violence. Through these bars you 
«ee demijohns of wine and spirit, linen-drapery, ponchoes, 

» 

&c., &c., on the shelves round the shop ; and what you 
buy is handed to you through the bars, or through a 
small door that opens for the occasion. It is possible, 
however, to get a good bottle of English beer here at 
a high price, and some bad cheese and bread* 

The circulating medium here in coinage is, in '^ metallic 
currency,'^ the gold ounce of the different South American 
Bepublics. It is equivalent to fifteen dollars; the Bra* 
zilitin ounce to about eleven and a-half ddlars; and the 
condor to about eight and a-half dollars. The dollar is 
4s. %d. English. There are half-condors, besides smaller 
gold dollar pieces. The silver dollars, the half and 
^quarter ones of all Bepublics up to Mexico, are equally 
.current in each Bepublic. The copper- money is the 
vintin, equal to our old penny, and double pence; and 
there are silver rials, equal to five vintins. The paper 
money is from half a dollar up to 100 or more, of the 
different Monte Yidean banks; but thdr value varies, 
from the discount changing, according to the daily reports 
that prevail as to the greater or less probability of these 
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rotten banks bieaking sooner or later. As a rule, for 
this reason^ the paper money is aToided in payment; and^ 
if taken^ a heavy discount is demanded, from twenty per 
cent, npwards. In all business transactions careful stipu- 
lations should be made for payment '^ in metallic curr^iey/' 
English sovereigns pass here at thdr value, being metallic; 
but Sank of England notes will not. The only really 
safe bank is the London and Biver Plate Bank, branches 
of which are in Buenos Ayres and Monte Yideo. 

The natives dress themselves in a ''cherepa'' instead of 
trousers, which is a sqoare cloth of striped linen, gathered 
' up between the legs, each comer being tucked up across 
the thigh and under the belt* The thi^ is commonly 
bare, as well as the 1^ and the foot. In riding they 
insert one side of the stirrup between the great toe only, 
not putting the foot into the stirrup at all ; differing from 
Africans, who put the small toes only in the stirrup. Some- 
times they wear long boots, but this is more as a dress 
costume. A heavy iron or silver-embossed spur, with a 
rowell as large as a dollar, is either tied on their bare 
foot with a thong or upon the boot. They have a light 
striped poncho, a sombrero hat with a broad brim, and 
a handkerchief on the head under it, hanging loose round 
the back of the head, that flaps as they gallop and keeps 
them cool. The sombrero is sometimes made of a rare 
cane that never wears out, and looks like leghorn. It 
is very valuable, as much as from £5 to £25 being given 
for these light hats. They will often be used, and descend 
from father to son, and grandson. Soldiers have no dis- 
tinction in their dres^s, excepting a narrow red ribbon 
round their hat and a spear in their hand« 
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Altogether^ the native — ^galloping on his horse^ with 
his silver spurs and other appointments^ his gay coloured 
dress and long streaming curly hair flying back^ his 
handsome features and gentle bearing — presents a fine 
appearance as the noble horseman of. the plain. 

In ridings natives certainly look as if they had a 
wretched seat, as they invariably have their stirrups very 
long, with the heel up and the toe pointed down; and 
they seem to be balancing themselves on their hprse, 
like a forked stick placed across it. Yet they ride well. 
I have known a native ride after a cow, catch its tail with 
his hand, at full gallop, jerk it to one side, and throw it 
down; and before the cow could rise and escape, he 
was off his horse and on the ground, and had cut the 
animal's throat. The Patagonians, and all the Indian 
nations of this country, use no bits or head gear for their 
horses, but only a thong fastened round the horse's lower 
jaw. In "the Grand Chaco'' the Indian women ride 
astride like the men, with only a single thong to the 
horse's lower jaw. Their clothes, of course, are next to nil. 

The skill of the natives in throwing the lasso, from 
constant practice in catching their horses every morning, 
is very great. A leopard cat of the country, called 
''Gatter Montanos," escaped up the cactus tree in the 
accompanying sketch — ^whicli tree, though only a plant 
in England, is here as large as an ash tree — ^as a shepherd 
lad was looking for some cattle among the rocks. The 
lad went under the cactus tree, and threw up his lasso 
round the cat's neck in the tree. He then turned his 
horse and galloped home 400 yards, and when he arrived 
there the leopard was dead. 
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I have seen a hoj, seven years old, climb ap tbe fore 
1^ of a horse, and, with the help of its mane, get upon 
its back; then go otit and lasso a sheep, bring it hcmie,. 
and cut its throat and skin it as cleverly as any butcher 
could have done. 

One great sport here is lassoing the ostrich. Its ^peed 
and endurance are such, that if, with the fleetest horse, 
you do not overtake it in the first mile, you will not in^ 
fifty. They have some few dogs here that are crossed 
with the ^yhound, which are sometimes able to overtake 
both the ostrich and the small stag that you meet with 
(which is equally swift), and these dogs, by biting the 
legs, enables the hunter .to come up wiih his game. As 
the men wbo intend to '^bola'^ the ostrich approach it 
with their dogs from different quarters, the bird's only 
chance of escaping is to ''dear oxA" straight away a» 
&st as it can, which it generally succeeds in doing. The 
men endeavour to get within twenty y^ds of it in order 
to cast the " bola,'^ which consists of three round stones, 
one and a«half inches in diameter, enclosed in cowhide,, 
with a thong from each stone three feet long, united 
together at the ends, which end is held in the hand by 
the hunter, and swung round over the head; the three 
balls, when thrown, spread out, and wind roxmd the bird's 
legs. 

It is not the case that the ostrich when going at fall 
speed lowers its head or extends its wings* It rather 
raises its head to the fullest height, confirming the 
Scripture statement in the Book of Job (xxxix., 18), 
''What time she*lifteth up herself on high, she scometh ^ 
the horse and his rider.'' In the spring you generally see 
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in every estonzia a lot of their eggs^ that have been brought 
in from the camp. The inhabitants nse them to make 
omelets with^ and chop them np inth a salad; but they 
have a strong meaty flavour^ which I thought sickening* 
The male bird sits on the eggs and hatches them^ per- 
forming the office of -nurse ; while the female is released 
from nursery cares until the brood are able to walk forth 
with her. Yerily ladies at home have too often an easy 
life of it compared to their lord and master , who is the 
worker and the bread-winner. If you approach the nest, 
the bird rushes out at the horse, spreading its wings, at 
which the horse is much alarmed. 

An American colonel whom I knew tried the experiment 
of bolaing an ostrich for the first time on a fine horse 
that he had, and getting within the approved distance, 
just as he was intent on casting the bola, the ostrich 
made a double in a moment, like a hare, at right angles. 
The horse, which seemed better up to this movement than 
its rider, instantly did the same, and my friend and his 
bola were sent flying over the horse's head. 

A vary curious sight I have often seen is the marking 
4»ttle, which is done once every year. A large number 
are driven into an enclosure perfectly wild. The year* 
lings are selected first, and then the old bulls. One 
set of vDt&x attend to the fires in two or three places, 
keeping the iron estanzia marks hot, — such a mark as this 




The horse peons and foot peons take their respective 
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stations. A man on hoiseback approaches the cattle to 
lasso one of the bulls^ which crowd together in a comer and 
rush about. Having selected one^ he throws his ksso round 
its head and homs^ and the horse hauls it out of the 
throng. It rushes to some distance sideways. The 
sagacious and watchful horse, observing its movements, 
brings it up sharply when it has bolted to the end of 
its tether, and it rolls over and over again. It then tries 
the same experiment in an opposite direction, and with 
the same result. It roars, plunges, jumps, and resists 
to the utmost; and while doing this a foot peon throws 
his lasso, close along the ground, under its hind legs, 
drawing it tight, which disables it, and it falls to the 
ground on its side. A peon rushes to its head, which 
he keeps down by pressing its horn into the ground. 
Another peon at the fire, ready with one of the hot iron 
marks, runs out with it and presses the iron on its flank, 
which they say does not hurt the animal so' much if it 
ia red hot; smoke arises, and the ceremony is finished 
by removing the lasso from the horns. 

If the animal to be marked is a full-grown bull, and 
perhaps a fierce one, a single horse may not be able to 
haul it out from the herd; in whidi case another peon 
on horseback casts a lasso under one of its hind legs 
and draws it tight while the bull is jumping, and he 
then hauls it in an opposite direction; so that one horse 
is pulling the buU by the horns in one direction, and 
the other by a leg in the contrary. While the buU is 
^hus on its balance, a man pushes it on its side, and it 
falls to the ground, and is secured and branded as before. 
The next thing is to release the lassos, which is done first 
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to the one round its head; the other will drop down 
on the ground as the bull moves. Up gets the bull in 
a furious rage at the indignity practised upon him; and 
will rush Qt the man on horseback^ who rides among 
the other cattle, which induces the bull to join them. 
This business is all done regularly and like machine work, 
till the whole herd is marked successively and successfully. 
Perhaps, at the conclusion, there may be one bull or cow 
lying with a broken neck, the result of the violent rushes 
it has made. On some occasions all the men have to 
''clear ouf from the bull, by scrambling over the walls 
of the enclosure. 

I once came upon a striking scene in galloping across 
camp : shall I say a scene of family grief ? It was the 
death of. an old mare. I saw the mare lying on the 
ground in the act of dying, and four of what seemed 
to have been her colts and offspring in succession were 
standing over her in a row, watching her. They looked 
at me as I came near, and then down at the old 
dying mare, who was evidently their mother, with every 
imaginable sign of grief. One would now raise its 
head, and then another, looking at me with a com- 
passionate look, as much as to say, ''Can you not 
help us ? ^' (I believe in the language of birds and 
animals.) I approached quite close to them, and they 
never moved, but stood over her, side by side, evi- 
dently in grief, watching her expiring. She was unable 
to raise her head, but merely turned her eye towards 
me, breathing very slowly. Slightly unmanned, I turned 
and galloped away, reflecting on the mystery of suffering 
from which even the brute beast is not exempt, but like 
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''the whole creation^ gioaQeth and trayaileUi in pain 
together with na/^ A more touching epiaode of animal 
grief I never witneaaedj aaaociated aa it waa wiiJi the 
wildneaa of the deaert acene; and I mnaed for the next 
hour and a half on the ''apirit of a beaaf ''going 
downwaida/' aa Solomon aaya (Ecclea. iiL^ 12)^ and ''man'a 
upwards/' irainly attempting to reconcile the mjsterj of 
animal life and death. Suddenly an ostrich started up in 
front of me^ mnning before me for a mile, supposing I 
was chasing it; and instead of taming to one side, it 
kept in my line of gallop, a tern tern dipping tft it and 
screaming^ while the ostrich lowered its head and shook 
out its wings and feathers as the teasing bird pounced 
at it. 

I thought what waste and prodigality of animal life 
there is in these vast wilds, where creatm^es, '' like flowers 
that bloom, and waste their sweetness on the desert air/' 
are bom to live and die merely as frugei eonsumere noH, 
and that the earth should be replenished, and race re- 
peated alter race, to pass a useless and harmless existence, 
and then to retnm to its native earth again. God is 
doubtless gbrifled in these as in His other works, but 
to us they seem meanwhile profitless, until the desert is 
reclaimed, both literally and morally, and blossoms again 
like the rose. 

In an open country like this, attention to tracks, 
wheilier of wheels or of horses, will soon enable you to 
follow correctly for many leagues any party in advance, 
especially as, from the absence of horse-shoes, there is no 
possibilify of having them reversed to conceal the direction, 
as has been narrated in a case of robbing in £ngland« 
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Not that jou can. ever pretend to come np to the tracking 
powers of either the Arab or the North American Indian, 

An Arab^ from inspecting tiie footsteps upon the sand, 
can tell^ from the faintness or depth of the impressions^ 
whether the person carried a load or not; whether he 
passed the same day or several days before. The unequal 
intervals between the steps show him whether he was 
fatigued or not; and from this he calculates the chance 
of overtaking him. And he can track a stolen camel 
to the very home of the thie^ for several days* journey, 
no matter how many .footsteps m^y have crossed the 
track in di£Eerent directions; so that an offender can 
scarcely hope ever to escape detection in his clandestine 
proceedings. 

In like manner the Northern Indian can read im- 
pressions upon the grass. He has his venison stolen. 
Taking his observations, he sets off in pursuit of the 
thief, tracking him through the woods. Meeting some- . 
body, he asks if they have seen a little old white man 
with a short gun, accompanied by a small dog with a 
bob tail. 

He judges the description thus: — ^^He must have been 
a little man, because he piled up stones to stand upon 
to reach the venison. He was old, because he took short 
steps, which the tracks upon the leaves showed. He was 
a white man, because he tamed out his toes, which an 
Indian never does. His gun was a short one, from the 
mark that it made upon a tree against which it leaned; 
and his dog was a small one by its track; and it had 
a bob-tail, from the mark that it made in the dust where 
it sat while its master was stealing the meat.*' 
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So if a native in this country loses a cow^ which 
another finds bogged^ and takes the Iiide off^ the owner 
is sure to be able to follow up the tracks made by the 
thief, and eventually discover and claim his property. 



CHAPTER VTII. 

Estanzia Houses— ^Foestas — Intercourse with Natives -^Burial 
Custom — Marriages — Meat — Native Dining — Fuel — Mining 
Prospects — Sportin^Places — Aniinals-^Jaguar — Qatteo Montanos 
— Capincho — ^Visits to them^Gljptodon — Comadraka. 

All the houses in this country are of the Spanish-Moorish 
5ort, being with single rooms on a ground floor, one 
storey high, with flat tiled roofs, called an '^ azotea,'' on 
which you can walk. The rain runs from this into a 
rain-water well, called an '^alheva,'' which stands by 
itself in the front or back of the house, and is surrounded 
with a low brick wall, leaving the aperture three or 
four feet in diameter. From this wall rises two brick or 
wooden pillars, with a little bridge across, from which is 
suspended a pulley, over which runs the rope to draw 
the bucket up out of the well. The poestas have hip 
roofs like our cottages, covered with sheet iron or a 
thatch of reed. The estanzia houses, which may be called 
the squire's residence, have generally one room on each 
side of the entrance, with windows on opposite walls, 
looking east and west. These rooms are lofty, and are 
barred from top to bottom. Even in the cities, from thieves 
abounding there, the windows are all barred ; and you see 
the children inside these bars as you pass, which gives the 
appearance of their being imprisoned. Across the end of 
these rooms, that run from nor^h to south, there are 
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three other rooms that are bed rooms^ running east and 
west^ and projecting on each side of the others. The 
spaces between these end rooms at the north and south 
are enclosed overhead with either an azotea or with 
a verandah roof; Theore are aba large blinds^ that draw 
down in front of these verandahs during the heat of the 
day; so that in the morning the fiunily close the sbutfcers 
and windows on the east side of the house and sit out under 
the verandah on the west side; and they reverse this order 
in the afternoon^ when the sun comes round to the west. 

In your intercourse wifch the natives^ certain things must 
be carefully observed^ to avoid giving offence. You must 
never call a native a ''Gaucho'^ (pronounced Goweher), 
which implies a wild savage ; nor call a woman^ a *' Chino/' 
or half-bred (equivalent to our female dog), as either would be 
esteemed a term of reproach. If you call at a native's house, 
and he offers you the customary " Matey/* it is an offence to 
decline it ; though I always avoided taking it, thinking it un- 
pleasant. Matey is a native beverage, which the women 
especially are sucking all day long with a silver pipe, 
out of a small sort of wooden pear that grows in the 
country. If, in traveUing, you are obliged to pass through 
a widely extended flock of sheep, you must always foali 
your horse through them, or it would cause the whole 
flock to run together, which they are accustomed to do 
every evening, ndien ridden up home; and you might 
also divide a flock by so doing, and cause part of them 
to go astray to a distance. As civility costs nothing, 
" Mucho, mucho gratias,'' which sounds like dog Latin, 
but is true Spanish here, will be considered friendly and 
polite for any attention you receive. 
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When any one dies^ he is put into a deal box^ which 
is then placed on some of the low rocks that abound 
everywhere, with a small cross of two sticks stuck up 
above it^ which every one understands the meaniug of. 
This cross is never omitted in any place where a person 
has died, either by a violent death or otherwise, as in 
the tree in the sketch of the Pass of the Tichinango 
Biver. 

The body remains in this state for some months, when 
the small wild animals and the weather will have caused 
nothing to remain but the bones. These are then put 
into a smaller box, on a horse; and, if a bone is too 
long to go into the box, it is stamped upon and broken 
shorter ; and the box is sent off on horseback for burial, 
perhaps fifty miles off, to a Bomanist burial ground. 

No marriage is legal in this country (and, consequently, 
is not considered legal in ours,) but a Boman Catholic one, 
because that is the only religion recognised by the Gbvem- 
ment. If a Protestant desires to marry a Boman Catholic, 
every means is used by the priest in the town, to whom 
they have to go, and every impediment is applied, to 
induce the one to renounce Protestantism. The fees for 
marriage, as charged by the priest, are enormous — ^fifty 
dollars, or £10 £nglish. Consequently, the great majority 
of couples Hve unmarried, in concubinage; which, how- 
ever, is strictly honoured and respected. It is remarkable 
that this identical sum is demanded, and generally exacted, 
in Spain and Ireland, by the Bonnsh priesthood. If two 
English persons wish to be married — ^no marriage by an 
English clergyman being legal, dther there or at home, 
except by our English consular chaplains or naval chaplains 
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of the guardships— the parties are obliged, at great 
expense, to go to Monte Video or Baenos Ayres, where 
alone these are to be found. The Govenunent have been 
applied to on behalf of the English settlers^ to. legalise 
a marriage by any EngUsh clergyman Uving in the camp. 
They have refused to sanction this object, but have 
partly promised to pass a civil act to legalize it as a 
civil contract. 

The meat that you get here is always that which has been 
recently kiUed, which is unavoidiable in warm countries, from 
its not keeping .many hours. At eight o^clock in the morn- 
ing, you see a peon haul a sheep, by a rope round its neck^ 
to a post, plunge his long knife into the side of its neck, 
and force it out edgeways in front, and, in half an 
hour, you have some of it hot for breakfast. Mutton 
thus killed is so excessively tough that it leaves us nothing 
to do for some time but to chew it in silence, which is 
anything but convivial. 

No meat is ever hung, even in cold weather, when it 
might be, for a couple of days, in- which case it would 
be tender. But it is contrary to the custom of the 
country. All the meat that is cooked is never kept 
ind served up cold; for,. in this state, no peon would 
ever touch it; it would be considered an insult to any 
native to offer it to him. So that it is all thrown to the 
dogs. Every flock has a certain per-centage of capones or 
wethers, for daily family use. .In hot climates, more meat 
is required to support the body. The general diet is 
mutton and biscuits, and potatoes and vegetables, where 
there is a keenta, or garden. American stoves are used in 
the kitchens. The natives roast meat in the open air. 
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on an '^ assador.*' This is a piece of pointed iron stuck 
slanting in the ground, with a hook on the top, on which 
the meat is hung, and a fire is kindled between three 
stones placed on the ground underneath. This is called 
an '' assou on an assador." The meat, being slightly 
smoked by this process, has really a better taste than on a 
spit before one of our fires. But what is thought best of 
all is " Came con cuero,'^ or flesh roasted with the skin on, 
in this manner; as the skin retains all the gravy in the 
meat. You see natives, especially in shearing time, hold 
up a long piece of meat with their left hand, seize the 
other end of it with their mouth, and cut it ofiE with 
their knife close to their lips, and so on until it is 
finished. 

The maize, when ground as farina, makes a good 
nourishing sort of poultice-pudding, depending on the 
condiments, and it is usually eaten with a jam made 
of preserved quinces, or of the peaches of the country* 
You get a good wine, called '' Carlon,*' from Spain, 
costing, by the cask, ninepence per bottle. It is something 
in taste between Port, Claret, and Eousillon, and of the 
same dark colour. 

The only fuel is wood, from the montes or woods that 
grow only by the side of the rivers. Among some nations 
in Mid-Africa, a bag is suspended under the tail of a 
horse, to catch the dung it may drop, which serves for 
fuel, on halting for the night ; and so here the dung of 
sheep is very useful for this' purpose. From so many 
sheep lying in the coral every night — the time when most 
is dropped — it will accumulate to a foot thick in a year ; 
and, from being constantly trodden down, it is closely 
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compressed. Wlwn a hot sua has been on it for a Umid, 
it is easilj brdcen up into large lamps ; and, if this is 
stowed awaj ia a dry place, it becomes an exeellent sqIk 
stitute for fael, and boms with a strong glowing heat. 

Pec^le living in this country are impressed with the idea 
that gold may be found here. The rocks are disintegrated 
granite, and quartz and mica are mixed with them. The 
proof can hardly be arriyed at by merely examining the 
debris at the bottom of the streams ; but it is necessary 
to go down to the original bed of the rivers, and penetrate 
through all more recent accumulations ; for, if gold is there, 
this is the only place where it can be found. Australian 
diggers have assured me that, from the appearance, there 
can be little doubt but that gold can be found here. 

In Brazil, gdd-di^ng is giren up for diamond-hunting. 
Both this jewd and mineral are found in great abundance 
in the neighbourhood of the San Francisco Biver, that 
runs for 1500 miles from the western side of the Organ 
Mountains, at Bio, and empties itself into the ocean 
between Bahia and Femambuco. I question much whether 
this jewel may not be found among the rocky slopes and 
beds of rivers in this country. A writer on Brazil says erf 
that country what may, perhaps, apply to this, '^Prbm 
rash nuning speculations that have existed, a false eon* 
viction has resulted in Europe, that the seed of capital 
cannot be profitably sown in Brazil. But there is no 
country where, properly husbanded, it will bear a better 
crop.'' 

As regards sporting^ the Bio-Negro, and still more the 
Parana and Paraguay rivers, that is to say the woods 
-TK>n their banks— to say nothing of the great interior 
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towards the Norths up to the confiuenta of the Amazon 
country, which is the least known of any part of the 
w<Mrld — abound with unlimited wild sport. Many of the 
aaimal3 indigenous to these parts aL exceptioLl with 
regard to other parts of the world. 

As regards animals^ the jaguar is extinct in Banda 
Oriental, except in the Northern parts. Jaguar signifi^ 
"devourer of us/' or man-eater. The puma^ or South 
American lion^ is found in the secluded woods by the 
sides of rivers. If they do not make themselves known 
by an extensive destruction of sheep, the floods gene- 
rally drive them out, and they ase soon shot. Several 
sort^s of leopard cat, called Gatteo Idontanos, are still 
very common. S<nne are just like leopards, as big as a 
good-sized dog, with black spots on a pale yellow 
ground. One killed near where I resided was 45 
inches long from the nose to the end of the tail, 
though I have heard of Utek being 20 inches longer. 
Others are like a tabby cat» only with black spots 
instead of stripes* Others aie yelloWj wiHi neither spots 
nor stz^3 and with shaggy ludr, very Eke that of the 
lynx. 

The lai^ man to llie Noiili West have many jaguars 
in them, which do not hesitate to attack men, and to 
swim the rrrars in order to get at them. It is the most 
fierce and powerful of the fehne tribe in this Continent, 
and is larger than the East Indian panther and leopard. 
During the great floods many are floated down the Parana 
and Paraguay rivers on large trees, wlridh attack every- 
thing they meet when they get to shore. The specimen 
of the jaguar tribe in the den in the Zoological Gardens, 
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adjoining the cage of the Bengal tiger, shows it to be 
next in size to that animal. 

In Paraguay I was told that there are black leopards', 
with red spots, and eagles of a pink colour. The two 
largest eagles I ever saw, which are as big as condors, 
are now in the musemn at Suenos Ayres, and were 
brought from the Faraguan country, which is so pro- 
ductive of wild animals. 

The most remarkable animal, and which is peculiar to 
South America alone, is the capincho. It is called 
Capivara, from capim, the Brazilian word for green meat, 
as signifying the grass-eater ; or capivara, in Indian ; 
but capincho, in Spanish, for the water-hog. Its pecu- 
liarity consists in this, that tliongh amphibious, like the 
tapir, and possessing the power of remaining under water. 



m^^tmiM 



it has not, like the tapir, a skin resembling the hippo- 
potamus, but is furnished with long hair, and has no 
tail. 
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I was stajing in the Macciel Camp, where these animals 
abound, and I frequently walked by the river for some 
hours, and thus had a fair opportunity of examining these 
curious animals in their living state. I came on five of 
them suddenly over a bank. Two of them dashed into 
the water, and two others prepared to do the same; the 
fifth, which was evidently an old male, gave a coughing 
bark, and stood still, without seeming afraid. ICnowing 
it is the human eye that frightens animals I looked away, 
and walked slowly to one side, that the capincho might not 
be alarmed. .It was the size of a large sheep, with long, 
coarse, rusty brown hair, fading to a flax colour under 
the neck and belly. 

The animal has four toes on the front feet and three 
on the hinder, and they are partly webbed. The claws 
are thick at the base and pointed, approximating in shape 
to the hoofs of the pachydermata. Its mouth was 
remarkably coarse, and out of all proportion to the 
rest of the tody ; and it is very deep at the nose, 
having two long incisor front teeth in each jaw, like a 
rabbit. It seemed to be perfectly at home in the water, 
could continue in it ior a long time without coming to 
the surface, and could walk on the bottom. The skin is 
used for making riding boots, but it will not stand wet. 
It is of a mottled reddish colour. 

On another occasion, when walking near the river, 
I saw five capinchos browsing, like sheep, on the 
river bank, and eleven of them on the opposite bank, 
and by going frequently among them, and by iValking 
slowly from them if they barked, they at last showed 
no signs of fear, and went on eating, evidently sup- 
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posing I was some animal like tliemsdlTes. It gave 
me an excellent opportunity of watching their habits. 
They are harmless, inoffensive animals, and live on the 
tala, and other trees, bat chiefly on grass. I cannot 
believe that they eat fish, being evidently rodents. In a 
tree, twelve feet &om the ground, an eagle was sitting on 
its nest, t climbed up and looked into the nest. . It 
contained two eggs, not quite the size of those of a goose. 
The bird wheeled round over the tree while I was doiog 
this, and immediately aft^ I left, it resumed its sitting 
on the nest. 

In the museum at Buenos Ayres I saw a fine and 
unique specimen of the antediluvian animal, the glyptodon, 
together with its shell. It must have been very much 
akin to the capincho in its habits of life, from the forma- 
tion of its jaws and feet. Dr. B , the curator, kindly 

gave me a sketch of it that he had had printed. This ante- 
diluvian skeleton was found in the Buenos Ayres side of 
the Plate, which abounds in the finest specimens of the 
Megatherii of former worlds. It is from that countiy 
that our finest specimens in the British Museum came, 
though not exclusively so. It must have been of great 
strength, and about the size of the hippopotamus, 
bom the massive bones of the hind legs and tail. It 
probably had been accustomed to stand upon its hind legs, 
supporting itself by its tail, like the kangaroo, and drawing 
down branches and tearing up roots with its' fore legs, 
which are much smaller. It was clearly a rodent, and, 
from tile formation of the bones of its feet, its habits 
must have been similar to the capincho. If so, it pre- 
sents a curious agreement between an extinct antediluvian 
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animal, and one of the present time. Its massive shell, 
8 inches thick, and mammulated, had no scales upon it 
like the armadillo's that exist here now. I saw bones 
of this animal that were found in the bed of a river 
on the North side of the Plate. 

The comadraka abounds here. It is strictly an 
opossum, having a pouch for its young ones, which they 
scramble in and out of, in case of danger. It lives in 
holes in the ground. The body is black, with a white 
stripe on the sides. The end of the tail, for six inches, 
is free from hah*, and of a yellow colour, and it is pre- 
hensile. It feeds on flesh, and is fond of poultry, and 
for this reason it is destroyed wherever it is found. At 
a poesta that had not been occupied for some time, in 
the holes around it, during the first eight months, no 
less than fifty of these animals were killed, besides thirty 
skunks. The feet on each leg are like the human hand, 
whereas the skunk has toes, with long, sharp claws, not 
much unlike those of a bird, and it is very different to 
the English one. • The natives eat the flesh of the legato, 
and the armadillo is considered of excellent flavour, though 
I never experimented upon either. 
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There is a beautiful variety of birds of every class to 
be fouiid here. The eagles are of three sorts. But the 
common scavenger of the country is . the querable, a 
black bird, about the size of a raven, only that it has a 
crooked beak. Everything is tame in this country be- 
cause it is never molested, and the natives have seldom 
guns, and never powder. There is . a vrild spot which I 
used to visit, where two rivers meet, with large boulders 
of rocks piled up naturally ; and I have sat on the top 
of them with five-and-twenty of these vultures wheeling 
round close over my head, besides a dozen eagles higher, 
and perfectly fearless of me. These querables are 
common, and familiar everywhere, and when brought up 
tame, they will follow you on horseback for leagues into 
the camp, and eat meat out of your hand. 

I 3vas staying at one estanzia where the sheep coral 
joined the house, and contained at night 2700 sheep. 
Now a flock ought never to consist of more than 1000, 
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or 1200^ because^ if a lamb becomes separated from its 
mother^ it has no chance of ever finding her again. in 
such a multitude. The consequence is that it gets faint 
and lies down ; and when very young it will soon die if 
neglected. The morning after I arrived at this house I 
went out into the coral. There were 110 of these black 
vultures and 10 coranchio hawks sitting on the hurdles 
around it in a row. Six expiring lambs^ besides many 
that had been devoured, were lying about, with four 
vultures on each, picking the eyes and kidneys out of 
the lambs before they were quite dead. 

I walked sideways near these birds and they would 
hardly move ; some of them hopped off, but they soon 
hopped on again, and went on ^ting. I walked round 
inside this coral within four yards of these vultures, and 
they never offered to fly away. I thought this was a 
singular specimen of bad farming; for had the flock been 
divided, all these lambs, and there were many, could have 
been saved. I never saw the like of this in any part of 
the camp that I visited. Tlie only excuse alleged — on 
my expostulating for allowing such pests to exist-i-was, 
that one day twenty-^five of these birds had been killed, 
but the following day 200 fresh ones came. 

There are an abundance of cranes of different sorts. 
Some large birds of snowy whiteness, with black bael^s, 
and standing upwards of four feet high, are very common. 
If you are on foot they are shy, from having been shot 
at ; but on horseback you may ride among them without 
their hardly moving. One peculiarity that runs through 
several tribes of birds that are not of the hawk tribe—- 
from the largest to those not bigger than a thrash — ^is. 
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that they ace horn-winged^ aa their means of defence* 
I shot a very fine specimen oi the ''Yok-haos/^ which 
is a sort of wild turkey, with a powerful beak, and is the 
largest of the horn-winged class. It was about twelve 
pounds in weight and six and a half feet across the 
wings; and it had a three^sided horn like a bayonel^ 
' three inches long, on the centre joint of the wing, and 
a shorter one at the next outer joint. When the wings 
are shut these horns lay across the breast in the front. 
The bird, when shot, was in the act of eating alfalfii or 
lucerne, though it also eats flesh. 

The tern tern, or horn-winged plover, is common every- 
where. Oenerally two or three pairs of them are located 
round each poesta. It is a very watchful bird, and gives 
an alarm in the darkest night in tones which a native caii 
understand to mean that a horse, a dog, a cpw, or a 
person are passing. This is a perennial inhabitant of the 
camp. 

There is a variety of the plover and other kinds of 
birds which Come, and seem to replace each other, at 
certain months of the year. These latter afford excellent 
sport/ and are good eating, which the tern is not. That . 
bird is so called from its note, which it repeats twice. 
In places that are overflowed in winter, the snipe, teal, 
and wild ducks cover the moist places, and are delicious 

eating. 

A long-necked partridge, that pipes and lays black 
eggs> is common everywhere, which you can knock over 
with a pebble or a catapult. They always disclose their ' 
presence in the long grass by beginnii^ to. pipe. Their 
flesh is white, stringy, and tastdess, and not fit*for the 
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table, even when kept a few days* ^' The large partridge/' 
the size of a Auxk, is much better. These birds being 
unable to fly long or far^ are chased on horseback with 
dogs. The bird flies first 150 yards; when put up a 
second time^ about eighty; and a third time^ thirty; and 
is then easily run into by the dogs« 

A great variety of birds like woodpeckers are to be 
seen, of varied and bright plumage; and green parrots. 
The latter build a nest, about six feet high and four across, 
in the poplar trees, full of holes, like a dovecote, each hole 
being for one pair of birds; The most singular bird that 
arrives here early in the summer is the scissor bird, of 
the size and colour of a swallow, only that it has a tail 
a foot long that shakes as it flies behind it, like a long 
black ribbon, and when the bird flies round the tail opens 
like a scissor. The omaro, or oven bird, builds its nest 
of black mud, like a Hottentot's hut, in two compart- 
ments, in every direction about the camp and houses, 
and generally on the top of a post. And there is a little 
bird called the widow bird, snowy white, with wattle 
round its eyes ; and it is always accompanied by another, 
half, black and half white, which we will suppose to be the 
widower. 

The hawk tribe are of splendid plumage. I came twice 
on a magnificent pair, and rode dose round them. They 
were very lai^e, and of a brilliant yellow colour, and 
speckled with brown on the coverts and back, with yellow 
crests from the bade to the front of the head, with a black 
edge. The natives will ride round a bird, gradually ap- 
proaching nearer, and so confuse it, that, with a long 
stick, they can slip a noose over its head. You can buy 
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the prepared skins of birds in Bio at from 20.-50 shillings 
a hundred^ so that this is a fine field for the bird-staffer 
and the entomologist. 

In the camp yon will come upon a flock of birds like 
onr blackbirds^ only with breasts of a fiery red. Farther 
on you will meet with another such a flock, only with 
breasts of a bright yellow. So refulgent are the former in 
the sun, that they each look like a flame of fire. There is 
also a little bird red all over, that, when the sun shines 
upon it, looks as if it were on fire. 

"There is one rule with all creatures in this country 
—insects, birds, and beasts — and that is, that the nearer 
the equator, the larger they are, and their qualities, what- 
ever they may be, are the stronger. As everything here is 
savage and cruel, so do the rivers abound with fish of the 
most destructive powers. The piranha is about a foot and 
a half long. They say that a shoal of them will, in ten 
minutes, reduce a bullock to a skeleton, in the water. A 
fish, two and a half feet long, with sharp teeth, is found in 
the rivers, that will attack a man bathing. I knew a gentle- 
man who was laid up six weeks, from- being seized by the 
leg by one of them, as he was coming out of the water. 

In small pools, you can catch fish of 4-6 pounds weight, 
and in small rivers of 18 or 20 pounds* There is also a 
dangerous animal to meet with in the waters', called the 
Lobo, something between an otter and a seal, which wiU 
readily attack you. I saw three swimming fearlessly near 
me, with a very threatening aspect. Even the little fish, 
three inches long, have teeth out of all proportion[^to their 
size. 

So far, I have mentioned the agreeables of a camp life ; 
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but^ I must also state Bome of the disagreables^ and these 
are insects and snakes. 

The coral snake is exceedingly handsome^ with scarlet 
and cream-coloured marks^ in alternate squares. The bite 
is very deadly^ as they say— fatal in a quarter of an hour. 
According as travellers have experienced instances of tim 
at different seasons of the year^ they will either allow or 
deny this point. One thing is certain, namely, that die 
bite of both serpents and insects is more venomous in the 
hottest weather than in the cold ; and, as I mentioned 
before, nearer the equator than farther from it. In the 
hottest weather, I believe, as a rule, that if a man is bitten^ 
and applies no remedies, he will die from the bite. If he 
is bitten in the face or the Jiead, where you cannot 
stop the poison communicating by a ligature, this is the 
usual result. If he is bitten in the hand or leg, a 
tight bandage should be immediately applied above the 
part, to intercept, as much as possible, the poison from 
going to the heart. The bite should be cut out, am- 
monia rubbed in, and a tea-spoonful taken internally; 
or, if none is' at hand, the bite should be burnt with a 
lucifer match. 

The police, at their stations in India, are always furnished 
with antidotes of this kind. The action of the poison is. 
to stop the movement of the heart ; and, after death from 
it, it is found that the blood will never congeal, but 
remains always liquid. To keep up the action of the 
heart, is, therefore, the first thing to be attended to. 
The man must be compelled to keep moving about. I 
have even known a man tied behind a gig, and com- 
pelled to run. He must take a pipt of cannia, or other 
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spirit, and repeat it; and,. if he becomes drunk under 
this, he will recover ; if not, he will die. 

The bite of the spider is sometimes fatal in hot weather. 
You can hardly walk in any part of the camp for fear of 
stepping on these insects. There is the tarantula, a reddish- 
black hairy spider, about three inches long in the body, 
beside the legs; and the green crab spider, which is 
without hair, and has a hard shell like a crab; and if 
it is touched with a stick, it will stand up stiff, and 
ready to strike with its forceps and feet. I have met a 
dozen of these odious things in one day in my walks. 
I knew a peon whose ankle was stung by a spider, and 
a large bladder arose holding about a pint of liquid, 
and when it broke, he felt no ill effects from it; but he 
"was a strong man. A boy twelve years old was bitten at 
the bottom of his back, under his clothes, by a small 
black spider, and died from it. The medical men pro- 
nounced that he was poisoned by it. Scorpions and 
centipedes and the coral snake are more apt .to come 
into the house than the tarantula. There are black 
snakes, two yards long, of which I saw many, but they are 
harmless. I heard of a boa, thirteen feet long, which 
liad been seen among rocks in a certain place three 
springs following (in October), which is the time when, 
after hybernation, these reptiles show themselves freely 
in the day time. I was, however, prevented, by return- 
ing home, from seeing it alive in its natural state. The 
small stag, which you often meet with here, has a method 
of killing snakes by jumping over them and descending 
with all four feet upon them, and bounding off. 

The usual and eccentric mode of publicly demonstrating 
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Sabbath joy here is by letting o£P, at the Government 
expense^ rockets and fireworks on a Sunday afternoon 
or evening. 

The condition of the natives of all this country^ in a 
religious point of view^ is just as we might expect from 
their utter ignorance of Bible knowledge §.nd of revealed 
truth. No nation left to its own resources, has ever 
become civilized. The Indian of one century is found to 
be the Indian of other centuries^ with the same weapons, 
tlie same habits, observances, and vices : and some nations 
have^ in the course of time, become -even more degraded 
than their ancestors were. Where civilization has pro- 
gressed, the cause of this has to be referred to the 
knowledge derived from intercourse with civilized nations* 
But you find that the source of their education in turn 
has been from a God- serving peopie, to whom revealed 
religion has been committed. As cegard« polished manners, 
civilizatipn has done much for the nations of South 
America; but religion has done nothing. In this respect 
they are in a pitiable state of ignorance. It has been 
the policy of the Jesuit priesthood of the past day, and 
.of the Eomish priesthood of the present, to leave and 
keep these people in utter religious ignorance, under the 
assumed idea that ignorance is the parent of devotion, 
but in reality that no inquiry may be made into the falso 
creed of an apostate Chui^ch. 

But here I must in fairness draw a contrast with this 
state of things in the south-eastern cities, and the religious 
feeling shown in the Eoman Catholic cities. of the West 
Ooast of America, favourable to the latter* Here you 
never see the piety that makes every one stop, in the 

f2 
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verj act of what tiiey are doings the moment they hear 
the evening bell for the oracion^ or prayer^— no matter 
low distant it may be — ^in Lima and Peru. The tra^ 
▼eller stops and joins in the devotion, dictated by the 
distant hmn of that bell that floats on the air. The 
workman, in t^e very act of digging, stands motionless 
as a statue at ^ work he is engaged in ; the horse is^ 
instantly brought to a standstill; and nature itself seems 
hushed for a few iDioments> that it may join in a . prayer 
of adoration to the common Creator of all. 

'No man can deny* that this is a striking and pleasdng: 
act of devotion, as distinct from the fact that it proceeds 
from a religion with which we cannot coincide. But 
if it proceeds forth as the outpouring of even a false 
religion, as a public attestation to the honour and power 
of Him *^in whom we all Kve and have our being ;^' 
ean we boast of as much in our Protestant England? 
Where shall we find in our country, at the sound of 
our church bells, any such outward acknowledgment of 
Ood as k so daily shown by Mahometans, at sunrise,^ 
sunset, and at. their meals ? 

It seems extraordinary that our great societies — the . 
Gospel Propagation Society and the Church Missionary 
Society — should never have made any attempt to send 
missionaries and Bibles into any of these parts of South 
America. It was not until some few years ago, when 
a gentleman, named Gardiner, went to the extreme south: 
of the continent, and perished from starvation while iut 
the attempt to convert the natives, that public attentic»i . 
seemed drawn to the need of missionary work in this vast 
continent. Struck with the noble and self-sacrificing 
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spirit of this first missioiiaiy, a. society vaos formed in 
Bristol^ which afterwards expanded into the South 
American Missionary Society, and removed to London, 
and which for same years has sent missionaries and 
chapkinsj who now occnpy stations, not merely aroond 
the coast of South America, but in many places in the 
interior. Their work is snccessfiil and progressing; and 
the Word of God is brought home to our isolated 
counlarymen in many of the secluded spots and settle* 
ments where they haye afiBxed their abode. 

South American nations now present a more hopefiil 
appearance; in a religious point of view, than did the 
nations of antiquity when the Gh)spel was first offered 
to them. They may now be likened to a field that has 
been lying fallow for many years, ready to receive the 
seed sown, and to produce a plentifol harvest, when God, 
in His providence, shall decree that the cloud now resting, 
upon them shall be dispelled, and that light shall be lAted 
abroad over these dark lands. 

Here there is no hindrance to the work of spreading 
Gospel knowledge among these nations. In India we 
have to encounter the subtle Buddhist and the intellectual 
Mahometan. In Europe we have to contend with the 
many*headed hydra of political nonconformity, and the 
hard materiaUst unbelief of the rationalist. But no such 
mighty opponents and hindrances exist here. The people 
. — ^particularly in the wide expanse of the camp, where 
they have little communication with each other — are 
without any religion; for they are only nominally 
Boman Catholics. Bomanism is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, effete and worn out in the camp. The Uberal 
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institutions of these free Bepublics ensure a ready access 
to the people for missionary efforts. Therefore, as the 
door is open, now is the time to avail ourselves of the 
opportunity for effecting the conversion of the people. 

The religion of Bomanism being the offering of the 
solitary mass by the priest as a propitiation for the sins 
of the living and the dead, in which act you need take 
BO part, as the priest can do all for you, and yoii may 
remain passive in your sins ; the natural consequence is, 
that no personal religion is ever produced under such a 
system as thb. Men are severed from the performance 
of duties under the system of the priest being alone 
answerable for souls, and as being himself the only means 
of access to heaven. 

' Such being the «case, the priests in the towns occupy 
themselves in nothing else but in sacrificing mass, which 
is considered sufficient; and therefore they never travel 
into the camp, to visit and instruct the native inhabitants. 
In fact the distances are so great, that, in addition to 
their usual occupation, it would hardly be possible for 
them to do so. I have reason to think that in the western 
cities of South America the Bomish priesthood and Govern- 
ments are more illiberal, more actively hostile to Protes- 
tantism, and more persecuting by far than in cities on 
the east coast, where the civil institutions are more liberal. 
Popery more listless and indifferent, and no proselytising 
going on. 

From newspapers carried into the camp, which the 
Spanish native reads, the tidings of what is going on 
in Spain, the religious freedom that has there begun, 
and the knowledge of religious truth that is there spread- 
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ing^ has deeply interested this people. They now desire 
to have the same, commonicated to themselves. A doubt 
is suggested as to the truth of Popery, and a consequent 
spirit of inquiry has arisen. Every Spanish Gospel and 
tract is eagerly received and read ; and a strong wish for 
religious instruction prevails just in proportion as these 
things are in operation. In short, with respect to the 
existing desire for it, no place pi^esents a more inviting 
field for missionary exertions than South America. What 
is wanted is a Spanish-speaking missionary to go amongst 
the people, or a reader, to preach and explain the Gospel 
to them. 

A gentleman who travelled in Brazil in 1860 says, 
speaking of that country, ''All men have full and entire 
liberty to profess any religion they choose, and to worship 
God as they like, save only that their places of worship 
must not be in the form of a temple or church.'' This 
has been judicially decided to mean only that they may 
not build steeples or ring bells. 

The Church here is altogether dependent on the civil 
government. The emperor is chief of the executive 
power, and exercises it by his ministers of state. Their 
powers are, among others, to nominate the bishops and 
to provide for their ecclesiastical support*. No bishop 
can confer orders without special licence of the emperor ; 
and neither bishops nor priests can leave their dioceses 
or parishes without a special permit ftoja the Govern- 
ment. The civil power is invariably exerted on the side 
of toleration, and offers a constant and steady opposition 
to all bigotry. There is great ignorance, immorality, and 
corruption prevailing among ' the Brazilian priesthood. 
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may be said to be unknown. It is quite sufficient with 
the people to excuse any error by saying, ^'I am a bad 
Catholic/' All this shows how feeble is the hold that 
the Boman Catholic faith has on the Brazilian mind, 
and how ready the country is for the reception of a better 
knowledge of a purer faith. 



CHAPTEB X. 

U&nsiiai Stonny Season of 1868^Effect of Earthqnake&at a Bis- 
tanoe— Usual oooise (^ tlie Weather — Soil — Seoos — ^Thimder^- 
Sain— Exoeptknial Year — Soft Pampero Winds — Stoim Anecdote 
—•Biding before a Temporal — Its Violence — Elood — Conseqnenees 
— DifBculty (^ Foreseeing one — Caught in one — Increasing 
Tiolenoe — Night — Thunder Storms — Beason Assigned — Extra- 
cnrdinaiy Lighttung — Vdcanic Eruptions smd Eatfhqnakes Con- 
sidered — Mistaken Opinion — Beasons Suggested — Effects of 
Continnanj Biding— Thoughts of Home — The Change to It — 
Becommendations to TraTcllers — ^A Betnm Voyage, and Process 
of Disenchantment. 

I NOW come to speak, in m j concluding sketch^ of this 
interesting conntij, of the seasons, and especially of the 
stonny and nnnsnal times that occoiied dnriiig the year 
1868. That year was so entirely different to preTions and 
usual years as to weather, that, by pointing out its excep- 
tional chaiacter, we can more correctly show what the nsual 
nm of weatHer is here. Hie year 1868 may well be re- 
membered as the earthquake year, and be called so, 
from the severity of ihe visitation; although there was 
no terrestrial disturbance in any part of the east coast 
of this continent. The dreadful earthquakes that took 
place on the west coast seemed to have spread their 
influence to this part in the shape of unusual atmospheric 
disturbances that quite altered the r^ular course of the 
seasons on this side of the country. Extraordinary rains, 
in bet, have always been the accompaniment of earth- 
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quakes. I was informed tliat^ as a rule^ iii about everj 
five years a " Seco '* or droughty of more or less severity 
and continuance, happens here. It may be imagined what- 
an effect and injury would be produced on a vast pastoral 
country from a visitation like this. 

From the tenacious nature of the soil^ it is enabled 
to retain a vast amount of moisture. It is said thaii 
rain is required to penetrate to a great many feet deep to 
enable the soil to sustain the grass in a protracted time of 
heatf to meet the great evaporation of moisture that takes 
place. Droughts have ever been a drawback to this 
country^ though they by no means exist to the same extent 
as in Australia or at the Cape of Good Hope. 

The ruin to stock generally follows this course: — The 
grass becomes entirely eaten- down and has no power 
to grow, from the great heat and the absence of wet. 
When nothing remains above ground, the sheep scratch up 
the roots of the grass, and eat them. Last of all, they eat 
the Chilka, a poisonous weed that has a white flower, and 
in ten minutes they die. A flock soon disappears under 
this unpropitious weather. This is, in a measure, always 
the case when there is a preponderance of dry weather in 
the hot season ; so that the flocks suffer, while no actual 
seco or drought can be said to exist. But the year 1868 
has been nx)ted for quite the reverse to all this, and 
for a very great excess of rain beyond what is usual. 

The heat begins in November and lasts until February. 
In March the weather gets cooler, with rain in May, and 
still more in June and July, excepting the '^St. Iwan 
Summer,'' of a fortnight, when it seems to return to 
Midsummer heat again. July, August, and the beginning 
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of September, being the depth of winter, are cool and wet 
months, when the liyers become flooded. 

There is, property^ no wet weather here^ as in England. 
Hie only rain is bom thnndeistoims — ^nature's mode of 
relieving itself of the great dectridty that is in the 
air* "Temporals'^ letom once a week or a fortnight, or 
oftener^ and very severe these storms are. During this 
year, the storms have exceeded anything before known 
here^ and evidently they mnst have been the e£Eect of 
terrestrial convulsions at a distance. But, while these 
storms have been so frequent, there has been but little 
rain at Bio, 1100 miles to the north. And I found that 
at Bahia, 1800 miles to the north, they had been perfectly 
without rain for six months. 

As the heat increases, &om the early spring, the storms 
do also, in the violence of the lightning and thunder, and 
the weight of rain tihat falls. But, in this year, the 
storms followed each other in succession^ with the inter- 
mission of about three days only« And I have known 
it to rain^ in one continued down*pour, for twelve or 
fourteen hours. 

In the dqpth of winter, a piercing ''Pampero'' wind (that 
is^ one blowing firom the Fttmpas) will pierce you through 

* * 

and through, much more than any wind in England. Your 
sensitiveness to this wind may probably arise from attenua- 
tion of blood, owing to the heat you have been ei^osed to. 
But the wind itself is different from ours. It is a sq/i 
cold wind, and, therefore, the more piercing. It is very 
probable that it is a wind that come firom the soft Pacific, 
and gets cooled in passing OY&t the snowy Andes range, thus 
causing it to have this property. At all events, you require 
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-abundance of thick -clothing for the short time that this 
wind occurs. It is also often accompanied by a dense tog 
for some days, like a London November fog. The wind is 
never in puffs^ but when it blows, both in summer and 
winter, it is one continued steady blow, for twenty to 
thirty hours together. 

When the first indications of the earthquake took place^ 
on the west coast, I was at Buenos Ayres. Betuming in 
the evening, from dining in the suburbs, the whole atmo- 
-sphere to the north seemed enveloped in thunderstorm* 
And, when only two quadras from my lodging, the "Tem- 
poral " came down in an instant ; and, before I could put 
^ mackintosh on, I was wet through. In this short 
•distance I had to go through water nearly a foot deep^ 
before I reached my destination. The next day I found 
that three people had been killed by lightning, thirty had 
been drowned in nine lighter boats, that were blown over ; 
^nd several unfinished houses had been blown down. In 
the street where the storm first came on is a moveable foot- 
bridge, crossing from pavement to pavement. The next 
day I saw that the water that had passed down the street 
the night before was five and a half feet deep« from the 
straws that were adhering to the rails of the bridge. 

In starting for long rides in such weather, in the camp, 
I had need to look out for squalls. On the 8rd of October, 
having to ride twenty-seven miles to the M — estanzia, to 
the north, though the day was bright, I saw a black line 
^;lose down along the southern horizon, with a slight 
flicker of light about it. I knew we should have the storm 
before evening ; but, having a powerful and fast horse, I 
thought that I could cover my ground before I was over- 
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taken by it. I accordinglj lode fonr and a half leagaes 
northwards^ towards the St. Iwan rirer^ and halted twenty 
minutes at the poesta of two young English gentlemen^ 
jost commencing the al-fresco patriarchal life of . sheep- 
firming. Finding the storm rising behind me, with its 
significant' artillery, I had no time to lose> and, as the 
river a mile off was much swollen, I had to go farther up 
the side of it, to a higher pass. When I crossed it I had 
seven mQes farther to go. A poesta was on the horizon, 
about five miles off, and to reach it was my only chance of 
^eker. I accordingly stood in my stirrups, put the horse 
to racing pace, and, dashing across two small streams, 
I, with difficulty, and plenty of whipping, reached within 
150 yards of the poesta, when the tempest was on me in a 
moment in torrents. The horse was inclined to stop and 
turn; but, by dint of flogging, I reached shelter. 

This poesta had an iron roof, under which, when the 
rain beat, it was impossible to hear the voice. The oc- 
cupant was a diminutive old Londoner — as I soon dis- 
covered, by his dislike to and avoidance of the eighth 
letter of the alphabet when he spoke English — ^who had 
been in the country twenty-seven years. Chatting with him, 
I watched the deluge that was going on outside for an hour 
and a half, and 1 never witnessed such a down-pour. The 
atmosphere seemed to be as full of water as of air, so that 
you could not see thirty yatds for rain. At the expiration 
of thistime, the slopes of the plain looked as if they were 
covered with snow, but it was the water roUing along. 
There was a lull, in the storm, though it was densely black 
all round, with continued lightning shooting down on all 
.i^ides. As I had two miles to go, to reach the estanzia,. 
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the old gentleman told me he thought I might do it if I 
could gallop it in less than ten minutes. I, therefore, 
saddled and galloped, through water from one to three 
feet deep at the slopes; and, when I ascended a rise, 
a mile ofif, I saw the M— estanzia ; but th^re also seemed 
to be rain pouring down in a dense mass just beyond the 
house. So I again raced at the utmost speed the horse 
would go, dashed into the back yard of the house, tore 
off the saddle and my valise, and in a moment another 
such a torrent was 'repeated, and for the same length of 
time, as the one that I had just before escaped. 

Such rain had never been witnessed before ; the river I 
crossed rose twenty feet in a quarter of an hour. Near 
the mouth of the San Carlos river 1500 sheep were swept 
away from a corner of the camp. I measured the height 
the flood rose there, and found it was 35 feet perpendicular. 
A young gentleman on a visit at this estanzia was not 
so fortunate. He had ridden out with his gun, and had 
shot an eagle and a fox that jumped up before him 
Eeturning to the house, he reached to within 400 yards of 
it, when, the storm commencing, his horse turned round 
and would not face it, as they generally do. And he was 
obUged to sit, with his gun, the eagle, and fox on his 
horse, for an hour and a half, under that pitiless and howl- 
ing tempest, until it qeased. 

It is stated by old captains of ships that no one can 
prognosticate or foresee what the weather will be in this 
country. And, to a person who is accustomed to think 
himself weather-wise, the rapidity with which storms arise 
is surpising; for they come without giving any indications 
of their approach. 
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I was ouce a mile and. a half to the westward of st 
poesta that I used to freqa^it. It was & bright svamy* 
dajj with a stiff breeze blowing from the southward. I 
saw a small storm on the westward horizon^ very dia^ 
tant, and^ as I thought^ surely going northward. I 
looked at it presently again^ and saw it had attained 
considerable elevaticm.. In ten: minutes more. I saw it was- 
wheeling round aud coming rapidly in my directicm^ 
homewards to the east. I mounted my horse and gsdloped 
for home. This little cyclone seemed to be bearing down« 
upon me^ and it was on me before I could reach home by 
half a mile^. when a< flash descended on the ground 200 
yards to my left. The old horse darted away like the 
windj and I barely escaped a severe ducking. 

In one of these great stonns, a gentleman I know was- 
travelling through the camp^ and. he saw in front of him 
two old bulls in mortal conflict^ when a flash descended, 
and laid, them both dead. I knew a settler who had 2S0- 
sheep killed in his coral by one stroke, of lightning. 
Were this place peopled like England, these storms- 
would probably cause many deaths. 

We seemed for a long time destined to have a repetition 
of these storms> with increasing violence. Towards evening 
the clouds would gather darkly round. The keenta would 
be brilliantly iQuminated with the fire-flies suddenly ex^ 
ploding into flame and then going out— ^rhap& as a sort 
of love-making to their mates, as is alleged to be the prac- 
tice of our glow-worm. Then the thunder would roll nearer 
from all sides, the rain begin to drop, and the fire-flies go 
to bed. It seemed to be a perfect battling of the elements 
from every quarter, disputing, as it were, what was to be the- 
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direction the wind should take> with the' utmost violence. 
The fotked lightning would descend in eight and ten 
places at a time without cessation. Sleep was out of the 
question^ and the lightning was so vivid^ that^ if you kept 
your eyes'open, you could see nothing after a flash. 

Eor fourteen long hours one night I watched the ec- 
centric variety of this prooeediiig. Eor a considerable 
time it seemed to be raining lightning, so numerous and re- 
peated were the flashes. It wotdd shoot along sideways and 
upwards, bursting in jets of forks down, or fiddling down in 
sdg-zag streams. Then the thunder would give an awful 
bounce, a grind, like vast rocks grinding together with a 
roar; a thromming, mumbling, and a violent shaking, 
that made the house, dgor9> and windows rattle, from top 
to bottom. This was just at the time the earthquake 
ooGuiied^. of which these were some of the effects. It 
gave one an idea of what the bombardment of Sebastopol 
must have been b'ke. 

During one particular night, the lightning had the 
singular appearance, as it poured down, of being a bright 
violet colour, with pink .edges. A memorandum I made, 
of ihe 2lst of October, was '' the north and south wind 
had a tremendous passage at arms last night, &om nine 
o'clock until nine o'clock this morning, exchanging volleys 
of thunderbolts and ba,tteries of thunder — such lightning 
as never was witnessed in this country •'' * 

On one occasion, I saw, about a mile off, a globe of fire^ 
which burst, shedding down a cascade of forked lightnings, 
which appeared to split into several more, that twisted and 
twirled, and shot, some upwards and some to the horizon, 
and returned back again. This celestial curtain lecture^ 
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however, at lengtli ended — as Socrates and his wife Zau- 
tippe did, and much in the same way, when she poared 
water npon him — ^namely in torrents of rain and hail. I 
measured the fall of rain in (me of these severe nights, and 
it was jnst as much as faUs in England in a twelvemonth, 
that is twenty-^ inches. September always ends with a 
three-days' tempest, called Santa Boss's, because occurring 
abojat tliat sainf s day. But it lost its distinctiveness this 
year, in the many that prevailed in that month. 

As a reason for the existence of so much more wind 
in the southern hemisphere of the earth than in the 
northern, the greater predominance of water over land has 
been given. So that in the extreme southern part of Terra 
del Fnego incessant gales blow in that latitude round the 
world, from west to east. This also will apply to the Cape 
of Good Hope. Hence so difficult is it for ships to sail 
westward round ^hese extremities of the continents, that 
they always prefer availing themselves of the wind, by 
taking tbe eastern route home. 

But this, I believe, is to be referred back to another 
x;ause than the amount of water, and that is the action of 
the moon on the tides, of which this may be the effect. 
One thing is clear, as a consequence of these winds, that 
in average years much less rain falls in these southern 
parts than in the northern hemisphere. " Secos," or extreme 
draughts, being {>eriodical in the most southern parts of 
both these continents. When the wind is north, it brings 
great heat with it. If south, there are cooler breezes ; 
but, ill addition, violent winds/ pamperos, and temporals, 
with thunder and lightning. 

There are certain periods when the earth seems to 
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require to be relieved by earthquakes and volcanic erup* 
tions, from the pressure of increasing subterranean forces. 
These, like everything else, have their use. There seems 
to be a compensating equilibrium necessary to be constantly 
preserved; so that it has been supposed that scarcely a 
day passes without some volcanic vibration taking place,, 
though scarcely perceptible^ in some part or other of the 
earth's surface. But such destructive earthquakes as signal- 
ized the year 1868 in South America have seldom occurred ; 
and jione have taken place witli such awful results, and 
of such a wide extent, as in this year, since 1755, when 
Lisbon was destroyed; or, perhaps, since the times of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. 

Volcanoes seem to be the legitimate outlets for the 
earth's internal humours, and to be appointed for that 
purpose as a safety valve. While the earthquake may be con- 
sidered to be as the more eccentric effort to accomplish this. 

Of all places, the range of the Afide9> for T?OGi miles, 
from north to south, on the west coast of America^ and 
especially central America— which is Mexico and Nicar- 
agua — seem to have been, both in known and unknown 
times, the great seat of the volcanic action of the earth. 
"While the Cordillera of the Andes contain forty either 
active or extinct volcanoes, in central America, from 
Panama northwards, there are numberless large or small 
volcones, some of them rising a sheer 15,000 feet 
from the plain. But all are situated on the coast of 
the Pacific. 

Scientific men have assigned to igneous and volcanic 
action all the important changes that the world has 
undergone. And it has been attempted to account for 
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the elevated hdt of monntams that runs across Africa^ 
£rom east to west^ near the equator, by assigiiiiig, as a 
reason for the elevation of that region from SOOO to 8000 
feet, that it is cansed by the action of the earth in its orbit. 
The effect being, by the elevation of this region, that, 
though lying in the hottest latitude, the climate is com- 
paratively mild. But, if centrifugal force, from the earth's 
revolution on its axis^ is to account for the range of the 
mountains of the moon in Africa, this would be a contrary 
reason for the elevation of. the Andes range, runmng, as 
they do, from north to south, and that to a far higher 
elevation. In fact, no reason can be assigned as a cause 
for the volcanic elevation of this part of the world any 
more than for the existence of volcanoes elsewhere. 

We have no reason to think that the earth's internal 
forces are jdiminishing because philosophers, in examining 
indications, have mistaken a prolonged action during many 
centuries as the effect of one single outburst. 

Nor, in a contrary point of view, are we to apprehend 
that these subterranean humours will, some day, acquire 
such power that they will destroy the earth at one blow. 
Either such a view is too materialistic to be for a moment 
entertained. We must not leave out one important item 
in thinking on this subject, which is the power, the will, 
and the providence of the Almighty. We know, on 
Scripture authority as weU as on scientific, that the woiid 
was once destroyed by water ; and fire, it is predicted,.shall 
hereafter be the instrument, as water once was. These are 
equally in the hands of Him who ordereth all things iii 
heaven and earth, and under the earth. . Science may con- 
jecture probabilities, but it is for Scripture to reveal the 
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decree that the earth shall be burned up, and all that it 
contains, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat. 

One thing is certain. Though hereafter subterranean 
agency may be employed as a destroying, and not as a cor- 
recting, power, in past ages it has had its use. It has served 
to store up for us materials largely contributing to our com- 
fort. The coal we biim would never have been condensed 
had not forests and swamps been for long sunk beneath the 
ocean. The very stones of our houses have been com- 
pacted together by the pressure of superincumbent debris. 
Besides all this, the range of the Andes has its use in 
tempering both the heat and the cold of sea and land 
in parts that are far distant &om them. 

The almost continually living on horseback, that travel- 
ling in this country demands, mt^es you sometimes .feel 
like a worn-out old postrboy. And it reminds you of 
those little ancient boys you remember to have seen in 
days gone by; the antiquated remains of the time when 
"ladies of quality '* were accustomed to drive about in 
" a glass coach.'' 

But if a man really wishes. to see the wild, the free, 
and the savage parts of creation, he must never think 
of sparing himseK. Any one who travels here should 
be able to bear heat and cold, hunger and thirst, and 
&tigtte, for eight hours' continual galloping. He should 
be somewhat of an iron constitution, and certainly be 
no epicure. Without seeking adventures, he must expect, 
in his travels through these countries, to have his path 
sometimes beset with dangers. And lie should never 
travel by himself, as I did for 4000 miles without a 
companion; for if an accident were to happen to him. 
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his bones even might not be found in these vast un- 
peopled wilds. The ancients seem to have been aware 
of this ; for, in the Book of Ecclesiastes^ iv., 9 and 10, it 
is written, "Two are better than one/' ''for if they fall, 
the one will lift up his fellow; but woe to him that is 
alone when he falleth; for he hath not another to help 
him up." 

A gentleman told me he was travelling by himself 
through the camp, and his horse fell, from putting its 
leg into one of the deep holes in the camp ; and he was 
thrown with violence to the ground, and his ankle injured 
so that he could not walk. The horse got away from 
him before he could recover himself, and He lay on the 
ground disabled for some hours, no habitation being within 
sight. At length he saw a native riding in the distance, 
and he made signs to him, and was rescued ; although he 
had expected to have remained there until he perished from 
hunger. A sense of being disabled as well as lost is 
anything but pleasant in a wild desert place. 

The traveller must be prepared to balance agreeables 
and disagreeables against each other, and to bear with 
many things that are distasteful and unendurable to 
EngUsh habits and feelings. The thought, however, of 
returning home, — the resigning the free open-air life of 
a traveller, without the restraints of collar and neck-tie, 
in a beautiful country and climate, where every one is 
friendly, — and the idea of resuming civilization, and to 
mind your p's and q's, in stifling rooms and damp 
fogs, and a smoky air at home, with artificial cares and 
slavish conventualisms, is like a sow washed returning 
to wallow in the mire again. At all events, the most 
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refined and luxurions will gain the lesson that a man^s 
worldly enjoyment does not consist in the mere habits 
of English home life^ and that climate will make you 
acquainted with more real enjoyment than is to be found 
in society and habits that are customary at home. 

Even to travellers in search of health, variety, or 
amusement, there is every inducement held out to bend 
their steps in this direction. No voyage you can make 
is in a calmer sea, after you have passed the English 
Channel and Biscay, than from England to South America. 
Here you are wafted along by an unvarying favourable 
trade wind from north to south, through climates both 
hot and mild, where every comfort and luxury attend you 
in the voyage, and where, when you arrive in the country, 
unbounded hospitality greets you wherever you go. 

Incidents and occurrences in travelling here are strange^ 
striking, and instructive, and not always unattended with 
danger, — sufficient, at least, to make it more exciting. 
So that what would seem to most people to be the enter- 
ing on a great and perilous voyage in going to South 
America, becomes, in one of the magnificent hotel-like 
steamers of the Boyal Mail Company, in experience, so 
pleasing and fascinating, from all the details you meet 
with, that you terminate your voyage with regret. And 
when you land and see the strange scenes in the coast 
cities, and, above all, the splendid and matchless beauties 
of Eio Janeiro, its harbour, and neighbourhood, you feel 
it difficult to quit these places; and you also leave with 
regret the more free, wild, and adventurous scenes of the 
American " camp.'' 
I strongly reconmiend a visit of inspection in going 
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ontj if opportonify offers^ to Teneriffe^ Madeira, Pemam* 
huco, and Bahia. It is worth wMle viaiting the San 
IFnmciBCo Eiyer^ midway between Femambuco and Bahia, 
which is reached from the latter city by a small steamer^ 
that carries yon forty leagaes up the riveE to Porto 
Daspiranhas^ where the scenery is grand. Yon. first come 
to the Salto da Onca, a broken cataract^ 600 feet high 
with its fiilts. Then^ taking mules for . 120 milea further, 
yon come to the Paulo Alfonzo, reported to be the. finest 
cataract in the wodd, where, firom the river contiacting 
from a width of two miles, a vast body, of wato leaps 
25.0 fiset down in one fedL Those who have seen it 
pronounce it superior to the falls of the Nyamai or to 
Niagara, whidi is oidy 185 hei fall. 

Prom Bahia. you have 733 miles voyage to Bio, where 
a visit of three or four weeks will amply repay you with 
its unsurpassed and endless natural beauties. You may 
then look in at the harbour of Paranagna» 200 miles 
south of Sio, with its wild forest and mountain scenery. 
Then the Alpine scenery of the neighbourhood of Sanctos 
will reward your trouble. You next proceed to Monte 
Video and Buenos Ayres, — ^large cities, but neither of 
them much worth seeing, except as specimens of South 
American Spanish Bepublican cities, entijrely built in 
squares of houses. You then take to "the camp.'' 

The entire south of the Biver Plate being a dead 
intennmable flat, with no sceneiy or rivers, I recommend 
the north side of the river, which, being hiUy and nndu- 
lating, and intersected with numerous* krge and anall 
rivers that drain the country for some hundred leagaes, 
is far more interesting. And if you advance much farther 
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norths across the Bio Ne'gro^ towards Faraguaj^ the 
coimtrj is grander and more wild^ and most abundant, 
in the large, and small game and wild animals. 

The return voyage home takes a longer time than in 
going out^ from the trade wind being in this case against 
you. For the distance of 6700 miles from Buenos Ayres 
the wind was dead against us^ which was an equivalent 
to 100 miles a day. On going to the seaside in England^ 
you get sunburnt and browned; but after being burnt 
half black in South America^ the sea^ on the contrary^ 
re^ores your complexion to its former state. 

I must now conclude the narrative of my travels during 
nearly a twelvemonth, by expressing the pleasure I have 
received, and the recollection I shall ever retain of the 
kindness and hospitality I everywhere met with from the 
English residents and sheep-farmers, with the hope that, 
should they return to England, 1 may meet them and 
renew my acquaintance with them. 

The respective distances from England to the River 
Plate are as follows : — 

Southampton to Lisbon .... 900 
Lisbon to St. Vincent (the coaling station) 15 54 



St. Vincent to Pemambuco - 


- 1620 


Pemambuco to Bahia - - 


• - 380 


Bahia to Bio Janeiro 


- 733 


Eio to Paranagua - - - . 


- 200 


Paranagua to Monte Video - 


- 873 


Monte Video to Buenos. Ayres 

• 


- 120 



Miles . - 6260 
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PREFACE. 



The foregoing quenes are points to be ascertained and 
decided upon bj those wishing to emigrate. The United 
States^ Canada^ Australia^ New Zealand^ and Natal have 
all their zealous advocates and busy agents. But times 
are altered with these favourite and well-known fields 
of ent^prise. 

Any one contemplating leaving his native land will 
probably have read accounts of settlers that have gone 
out to "the bush'^ in Australia or New Zealand, or 
to "the belf at the Cape and Natal, or to the woods 
of Canada. He wiU have learnt what those settlers did 
when they arrived there, and he will think he will have 
to do the same; how a hard-working husband and a 
thrifty wife bought or rented some wild land; how 
they raised a Uttle shanty to protect themselves from 
the rigours of, perhaps, a Canadian climate ; and he will 
have admired the iucessant toil and patient endurance 
they went through, by which they at length achieved 
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for themselves an independence. If his health is not 
strongs and he is not gifted with the powers of a back- 
woodsman^ the intending emigrant will naturally ask 
himself — "With this disadvantage how shall I be able 
to encounter the WQrk of felling trees and clearing the 
ground of scrubs in order to obtain a piece of virgin 
land for com or for a garden?*' 

I wish; therefore, to draw the attention of those pur- 
posing to emigrate, to a country which I regard as 
immeasurably superior to any of those places to which 
I have referred. For a man who is joung and accus- 
tomed to agricultural labour, the place that he may 
emigrate to is of far less consequence tlian to one who 
is not strong, and who is encumbered with a family. 
The question for him to solve is, can he emigrate to 
any place abroad where summer is almost perpetual, and 
but little clothing required; where labour is in high re- 
quest, and food plentiful (and that found him, with a 
house to live in); where his work also will be of tjie 
lightest kind; and where he can look forward at no 
distant period to placing himself and those dependent 

■ 

on him in plenty and comfort? Can he hope to realise 
the happiness of looking on a little estate as his own, 
with a house raised upon it by Ids own hands. 

This may be, and has certainly been, a true vision of 
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what many have experienced in our own colonies in 
past times. Now such a field for emigration is posi- 
tively to be found aiid reached at no insurmountable 
expense or difficulty, as might be imagined^ and by the 
safest and most pleasant of all voyages. The emigrant 
may go to a country where no toil, such as felling timber 
and clearing a wilderness of underwood, is necessary, — 
the land of which is all a rich unenclosed pasture, on 
the finest soil for pasturing flocks and herds; a sunny 
land, where the evils of cold climates are unknown; a 
country that Providence has enriched with every natural . 
advantage, to make it, doubtless, issue hereafter in the 
grandest development of national prosperity. 

Let those interested in the subject, after perusing 
'^The Comparative Sketch of Emigration Kelds,^' read 
the following statement of what is true at the present 
time with regard to South America. They will find 
the conclusion they arrive at instructive, where occu- 
pation and health are an object. 
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SHEEP-FAEMING AM) EMIGEATION. 



In so important a matter as that of leaving England 
and settling abroad^ whether it be from a delicate state 
of health or to provide a competence^ it is very necessary 
to fix upon a country that presents as many natural 
advantages and as few objections as possible. Clinutte^ 
the occupation to be followed^ the price of land^ the 
remuneration that may be expected^ the cost and readi- 
ness of access to it, and the foreknowledge of what dis- 
agreeables may be expected, are points that should be 
carefully weighed. 

As I here intend only to allude to South America, 
I enter no farther on the prospects afforded by other 
lands, than the brief comparative outline that I give of 
each; and> therefore, the following pages are to direct 
those who are totally unacquainted with that part of the 
world that I here refer to. The sketches that I give 
of the voyage in another part, and details of incidents 
of a life in ^^ the camp,^' will serve to prepare an intending 

G 
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settler for what he may expect to meet with^ and the 
habits and cnstoms he mnst conform to^ when he resides 
there. 

A wrong impression has often been conveyed of South 
America by either imperfect or by too coloured descrip* 
tioDS, that magnify the advantages to be obtained by 
going there, or that lessen the evils that exist. That 
country, with its thousands of square leagues of rich .and 
unoccupied land, has doubtless a great future in store; 
for it possesses every element and accessory combined for 
progress and for prosperity to industrious occupants^ in 
a degree far superior to any of our English colonies^ 
and with fewer drawbacks. It has safety of access, and 
there is food in abundance for any number of emigrants^ 
whilst the climate is as fine as any on earth. At the time 
I write this I firmly believe no emigration field is available, 
as many used to be, nor desirable, except South America. 
The old beaten tracks are overstocked with labour, and 
some with merchandize; but the continent of which I 
speak is more in want of hands, and of people of every 
sort, than of anything else. Here, then, is the cheap 
market to buy in, as well as the dear one to sell labour in. 

The vast tracts of land that lie in the latitude and 
neighbourhood of the Biver Plate are watered by the great 
rivers that run through it — ^the Uruguay, the Parana, 
and the Paraguay, and all their tributary streams. Nature 
is most kvish in the abundance of her choicest gifts in 
these countries, all of which are now lying dormant for 
want of inhabitants, and which possess in themselves 
every natural requisite to support millions of inhabitants 
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in abundance and comfort. Spanish is spoken in the 
southern and western side of it^ and Portuguese in the 
great kingdom of Brazil^ on the eastern* 

The Bepublics of the different Oovernments^ although 
their institutions are not identical with our own, are yet 
generally favourable to political and social liberty. A 
president is at the head of these national governments, 
who, in conjunction with his cabinet, exercises powers 
like those of the Great North American Sepublic. Public 
' opinion is represented by the upper and lower cluunbers, 
which possess constitutional control over the proceedings 
of the executive, for the well-being of all. The utmost 
freedom and religious toleration exist in these Bepublics; 
and in the capitals and chief towns there are English 
and Scotch Protestant Churches. Broad and enlightened 
views are held by these chambers, favouring every scheme 
that tends to the welfare of the people; and they are 
ready to sanction and promote undertakings that may 
be brought forward which are conducive to the develop- 
ment of the resources of 6ach SepubUc. 

Among these, und^akings may be mentioned the 
Northern, "Western, Great Southern, and Central Argen- 
tine Railways. These lines have opened up large and 
fertile parts of the country, that before had no means 
of conveying produce to the great seaboard cities — the 
outlets of commerce — save only by the slow lumbering 
and unsafe bullock carts. 

New tidal docks are opened at the Port of £osario> 
which city has 60,000 inhabitants, and will be the future 
seat of the Buenos Ayres Government. The line of the 

G 2 
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Central Argentine is open to Cordoya; thousands of acres 
adjoining it (and there are more stQl to h^ bought of the 
Company at £1 per acre) are brought under cultivation 
by settlers^ and the arriyals are rapidly increasing. And 
what recommends it especially to English agriculturalists 
is the increasing facilities for plough cultivation for com 
and potatoe crops, hitherto practiced but exceptionally 
and in very small quantities in other parts^ and that by 
spade labour chiefly. 

The telegraph line to connect with the Pacific is in 
progress^ and has been opened to Bio Cuarto^ more than 
half way to Chili. 

The Western Bail way is a Government line^ but the other 
lines here named have been made by English companies. 
The most important of these, from its being the longest 
and penetrating the farthest into the interior, is the 
Central Argentine, now open for traffic for half its length. 
It commences at the City of Bosario, situated on the 
Parana (which is second only to Buenos Ayres in commer- 
cial eminence), and will eventually terminate at or near 
the City of Cordova, the great centre of commerce for 
the provinces of Bioja, Catamarca, Santiago, Incuman, 
Salta, Jupuy^ as well as Bolivia and Peru. This line will 
most probably be eventually carried across the Cordillera 
of the Andes^ and will thereby effect a junction with 
all the cities and states of the west coast of America up 
to Panama, by the railway system of Chih. 

I would here call attention to the fact that the lands 
of New Zealand and Australia, though deservedly con- 
sidered as very profitable for raising sheep, are not to be 
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compared with, the land of the Argentine Bepablic^ Buenos 
Ayres^ and Banda Oriental. In many districts of New 
Zealand we have good authority for saying that three 
acres are required to support a single sheep^ and that 
the fertile lands of New South Wales are capable of 
supporting one and a-third sheep per acre. In Victoria, 
where are the best lands^ they can support two sheep on 
^very acre. Now if we take this^ the most favourable 
instance^ and contrast it with the produce of the regions 
^bout the Plate, we cannot fail to be impressed with its 
peculiar fitness for this branch of p&stural industry* 
Average lands, even on . this part of the American conti- 
nent, will easily support three sheep on an acre; while 
on that of Buenos Ayres, where the soil is better, four 
sheep can be maintained in good condition in mid« winter 
when food is .scarcer, and as many as eight in summer 
before the time of droughts sets in. 

But this comparison is still more striking when it is 
remembered that the lands of Australia and New Zealand 
have, as a rule, to be cleared of timber and scrub, which 
•is often a labour of toilsome years, .before they are fit for 
grazing purposes ; while .those of South America are 
already prepared by the. munificent hand of nature for 
the pasturing of immense flocks and herds. 

Another advantage which the Plate has over the Aus- 
tralian continent is its comparative vicinity to the chief 
centres of Consumption for produce, being only half the 
distance to Europe; and as the means of internal com- 
munication are improving, this element of superiority 
will soon be even more manifest than at present. !For 
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ndaiiig both cattle and sheep no ooontiy can be more 
piodnctive; and it is capable of mdefinite extension. 
We may also say that the great bulk of the popnlation 
is engaged in occupations^ connected^ in one way or 
another^ with this pnrsoit. 

I now proceed to notice^ in the order in which thej 
will be most intelligible^ the different matters connected 
with sheep-farming and cattle, which constitute the almost 
isole occupation of settlers herCj, and the operations and 
profits that may be expected. 

I. The Measurement and Value of Land. 
n. The Climate and Habits of Living. 
m. The Time and Plan for Commencing Business. 
rV. The Farming Operations and Management. 
V. • The Prospects. 
VL Labour. 

VII. The Sort of Men to Go There. 
ym. Considerations Before Gbing Out. 
IX. Emigration Considered as a Belief from Pauperism 

at Home. 
X. Fields of Emigration. 
XL The Way to Get There. 

• 

I. The Measure and Value of Land. • 

The measurement of land in this country^ where the 
Spanish language is spoken^ is reckoned by the lagua 
or by the suerte. 
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The lagua consists of sixty quadras^ by sixty. (Lagua 
being a league, and quadra a square.) This, when 
multiplied together to show the extent in superficial 
measurement of the lagua, gives 3600 square quadras. 
The quadra is 100 Spanish yards in length. But to 
bring this into English measurement, that we may know 
exactly the contents of the Spanish lagua in English 
square miles, as the Spanish yard is two inches less in 
length than our yard, the length of one side of' a lagua 
will be 5667 English yards, or 6000 Spanish yards, 
in length. In other words, a Spanish lagua amounts, 
in English measurement superficially, to a square of land, 
each side of .which is three miles and about a quarter 
English in length. The square contents of this will be, 
say, ten and three-quarters English square miles. 

The suerte consists of 2700 square quadras of 100 
yards each, which is 4720 English yards long on each 
side ; giving, when reduced in the same way into English 
measurement, a square of rather more tHan two and three- 
quarters EngUsh miles on each side, or about seven and 
three-quarters English square miles. 

A square Spanish lagua is therefore ten and three* 
quarters English square miles, while the suerte is seven 
and three-quarters. * 

The estates are bounded on two or three sides, and often 
on all four sides, by mere mathematical lines, that extend 
or may be drawn from each of the comers* Bivers or 
streams are therefore a great advantage as boundaries, to 
prevent flocks straying. Purchasers, however, are often 
desirous of having their estanzia or estate re-surveyed, and 
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then they usually place land -marks at distances of perhaps' 
a milcj consistiug of iron or stone pillars^ or of thick np*^ 
right posts of hard iron wood, called undenraye. One 
estanzia, held by a Scotch Company, has thirty-six land* 
marks on a surface of eight square leagues or about eighty-- 
«x English square miles, though many are contented mih 
mere natural limits, such as a rock or a stream. 

The price to purchasers of this land about twenty or 
thirty years ago, when it belonged to natives, was almost 
nominal. A fine camp, I know^ of three square leagues, 
equal to thirty-two English square miles, and bomided 
on tliree sides by rivers, which is a great advantage, wa» 
sold at the end of the last century for 200 Spanish dollars, 
or £40. Not long ago^ £18,400 was given for it, with 
the stock upon it, by an English firm. Farther up the 
countiy, an estate of nine square leagues was sold at a: 
rather earlier date than when the above was, when wild 
Indians were upon it, for 250 dollars, or £50. This would 
now be worth 90,000 dollars, or £18,000 English. So. 
that, from the time of the last century, the price has 
•wonderfully increased. About twelve years ago, a square 
league could be bought for 2-3000 dollars, or £500-600,. 
as the fair and usual price. But now, and for the last few 
years, the regular price for a league has been 14,000 
dollars, or £2800; and, for a suerte, 12,000 dollars or 
£2400. And yet, at this greatly advanced price, it only 
amounts to jseven or eight shillings per acre English (and 
cheap indeed, when the rich quality and depth of the soil 
is considered) ; while land is not be had in Australia and 
our colonies of good quality for less than £1 per acre, and 
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^which even then is inferior to American, There is also no 
'hush or scrub to be got rid of here, at considerable labour 
and expense, nor trees, which onlj grow here at the sides 
of the rivers, and are useful for firewood. The land here 
is deep, strong, and fertile. 

The rent of land is in proportion to the price. • Money 
on mortgages will produce twelve per cent. ; seven p«r 
oent. is allowed on deposits in the bank ; and land is sup* 
posed to produce in rent eight per cent. The usual and 
fair rent at present of a suerte is 800 dollars, or £160 per 
annum; although it maj be had at 500 or 600 dollars^ 
which is £100-iaO. 

Thus then there is a vast difierence between any of our 
British Colonies and this land, especially when it is taken 
into consideration that the land in all parts contiguous 
to the Biver Plate for a wide extent is as good as can 
be found anywhere. 

II. The Climate and Habits op Living. 

The climate of Buenos Ayres, Banda Oriental, Entre Bios, 
and other parts in the same latitude, is as fine as in any part 
of the world. Lying, as it does, in from thirty-one to thirty- 
six degrees of south latitude, a considerable amount of heat 
may be expected from November to February, that being 
the hot season of the year, during which the glass ranges 
from seventy-five to ninety degree^. • The mean summer 
temperature is about seventy-five, and the mean . winter 
about fifty-four; the average annual being about sixty-five 
degrees. 
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What makes ike climate so healthy is its freedom from 
any of the sharpness that the air has in England. The 
air is always soft and mild, and remains almost the same 
during night-time, when it is not cold as in England, but 
only a few degrees cooler than during the day. The weather 
is, in fact, a perpetual sunshine, with nice breezes, — '^Buenos 
Ayres'' (good airs), with no changeable weather, and with 
no extremes from sudden heat to cold, which renders the 
climate so trying in England. 

What has been said of the hottest equatorial and 
centrical parts of South America may, in its measure, be 
said of countries in the latitude I am speaking of. During 
a great portion of the year it may be said that '' the warmth 
is not heat, and the coolness is not cold.^' In. the hotter 
regions, where the glass is never lower than seventy-two 
degrees, or higher than ninety-five, it has been remarked 
that these limits include, in each day, spring, summer, and. 
autumn. These are respectively the extreme limits of tem- 
perature. So that there is far less variation here than in 
other climates, and less trial for the constitution. 

It is this evenly balanced temperature that keeps the 
eartVs surface ever clothed with unfading beauty and 
fertility ; and, however superior civilized nations may* 
become in their social relations, by battling with the 
inclemencies of colder latitudes, yet, from the above- 
mentioned state of things, we may justly surmise that 
the most perfect condition of a future race will be at-^ 
tained. undei' or nearest to the equator alone; as it is 
adapted to the most perfect paradise for man's existence 
upon earth. 
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As bat little difference exists between dry and wet 

«easons^ the days are ttiore like each other throughout 

the year. The result of this is, that the periodical 

phenomena of plants and animals do not take place 

as they do in temperate zones. One who has resided 

there long, writes, "there is no hybernation here, nor, as 

the dry season is not excessive, is there any summering 

season, as in some tropical countries. Plants do not flower 

and then shed their leaves, nor do birds moult, pair, or 

breed simultaneously. In Europe, a woodland scene has 

its spring, its summer, its .autumnal, and winter aspects. 

In equatorial regions, the aspect is almost the same every 

day of the year. Budding, flowering, fruiting, and 

shedding leaves are always going on. in some species or 

other. The activity of birds and insects proceeds without 

interruption. The colonies of wasps, for instance, do not 

die off annually, leaving only the queens, as in cold 

cUmates ; but the succession of generations and colonies 

goes on incessantly. It is never exclusively either spring, 

summer, or autumn, but each day is a combination of the 

three. With the day and night of nearly always equal 

length, the atmospheric disturbances of each day neutralizing 

themselves before each succeeding morn, with the sun in 

its course proceeding midway across the sky, and the daily 

temperature the same within a few degrees throughout the 

year — ^how grand in its perfect equilibrium and simplicity 

is the march of nature under the equator.'' 

In the region of the Plate Eiver (the silver river, not 
Playte,) there is no such thing as rainy weather of con- 
tinually dropping moisture, as we have in England, When it 
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itins, it i» a clearing thunderstorm, purifying the air of 
abundant electridtj, and these in winter are long and: 
severe storms. One sudden storm that comes on is the 
" Pampero/' from the vast plains of the Pampas in the- 
south west. A "temporal/* or tempest, may come from 
any quarter. Bain begins in April and May in occasional, 
storms; increasing in June. The cold months are July and 
August. At this time^ you require some caution in. 
exposing yourself^ as every one is in the habit of wear- 
ing but little clothing at other times. In these two 
months grass does not grow much, and all stock is leaner 
and weaker. In September the weather becomes change- 
able, and begins to be warm in October, and hot at the end 
of it, and stiU more so in the beginning of November,, 
when sheep-shearing begins. 

As regards the cUmate affecting people in weak health, 
no region can be better suited, especially for throat and 
pulmonary weakness. I do not say where positive disease 
has made a serious advance, in which case wasting from 
the heat might be injurious. I have met, in steam vessels, 
medical men who were very consumptive, and who could 
only live in such a climate; and, in many cases, where 
incipient disease has commenced, a stay of six months 
or a twelvemonth has, I know, been strongly recom- 
mended, and has effected a perfect restoration to health, all 
Tinpleasant symptoms having disappeared. 

The only exception to a continual open-air life is 
during the very heavy rains and cold wind (which, being 
a aq/i cold wind, is very penetrating) in the depth of the 
winter. You then feel inclined to shut close the door and.< 
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windows. Bat even this lasts bat very few days^ and then 
not in the middle of the day. 

In a perpetaal saashine^ with mild air and nice breezes, 
you enjoy life as yon have no conception of in England. 
The action of sach a climate lias a corresponding effect on 
plants and crops. The closeness of the soil retaining the 
heavy rains caases plants to grow at an incredible rate 
under the hot -sun. Badishes in a few days will become a 
foot and a half long, and so thick and wiry that they are 
uneatable. And hence two crops a year of corn, maize^ 
and potatoes, and six to ten cuttings of alfalfa, which is 
lucerne, are a common and not unusual thing. 

As men in the two hottest months sleep in the middle of 
the day, the style of living must correspond. . You get up 
at " sunrise.*' If you have a journey to make, you 
" gallop " until nine o'clock ; and, if the journey is un- 
finished, you seek shelter from the heat, as well as take 
refreshment, at some estanzia, or at a rancho (which is a 
native shepherd's hut), or at apoesta (which is an English- 
man's cot), that you happen to meet with, for the middle of 
the day. Or, if none lies in your way, you unsaddle, throw 
the reins over the horse's head on to the ground, when he 
will never move; or you rest under a tree, or in a wood, 
by the side of a river; and then you complete your journey 
after six in the evening. 

Every one crossing the country in their travels expects 
accommodation at your house for the night. If you have 
no catrays, which are X bedsteads, to give travellers, they 
spread their saddle gear on the floor, and sleep on it as 
comfortably as they can. Should there be native ladies in 
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the party, you must give up your bed to them. You ex- 
pect the same at their house, as there are no such things as 
inns nor shelter of any sort in this open grass country. 

You take '' matey/' which is native tea, or Chinese tea 
when it is to be had^ at " sunrise,'' with sugar, and with or 
without hard biscuits and milk. At ten o'clock, you have 
a substantial breakfast of soup, meat, and wine ; and the 
same at ^vl o'clock in the evening ; and, immediately after 
each, tea is brought in ; and you go to bed about half-past 
nine or ten. Breakfast and dinner are thus the only real 
meals in the day. 

III. The Time and Plan foe Commencing Business. 

The time you commence business operations depending, 
as it will do, on the time of the year that you leave 
England and reach here, will not much signify, if it be 
only as regards sheep farming. 

As sheep shearing takes place in the beginning of 
November, you will buy stock cheaper after shearing than 
before it, the difference in price being whether with or 
without the skin and wool. JBut, if you wish to have an 
acre or half an acre broken up from grass into arable land, 
to grow potatoes or garden crops, or lucerne, in this case it 
can only be effected at a certain time. And, if you arrive 
in this country just affcer that time, you will find that, as 
regards this piece of ground, a season is lost. And for 
this reason. There is a very great difficulty in getting 
land broken up in this country at all. There are no horses 
answering to our plough horses, of a heavy and slow build; 
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but all the horses are light riding horses. It is with great 
difficulty that you get these broken . to harness, and 
especially to the plough. And another difficulty, and a 
very serious one, ia, that evren when broken to harness, from 
the heaviness and closeness of the soil, they can do but 
little work in a day, from being such light horses. You 
cannot dig the ground yourself, for the climate will not 
allow of it, and even natives will find such work too ar- 
duous. And, if you attempt to plough the ground when it is 
too wet, the soil is of such a tenacious nature, that it clings 
to everything. If you attempt to plough it when it has 
been exposed to the sun for any time in hot weather, it is 
then too late ; for it is baked as hard as a rock. There- 
fore, the only time to do this ia when the ground is mellow, 
neither too wet nor too dry. And such a time can only be 
found in September and April. In some places natives 
have horses that have been broken and will plough for you, 
but you must pay dearly for it. It is, however, very in- 
dispensable for your comfort that you should hav e some 
ground ploughed up ; for, if you have none broken up, you 
may have to go without bread, and you certainly will have 
to do without potatoes and vegetables. 

In the beginning of October your crops must be in. 
They will grow with great rapidity; and they must be 
harvested by the end of November or the beginning of 
December ; for the bechamoras, or Spanish fly, makes 
its appearance then, and it will eat up everything green 
in your keenta, or garden. In five or six weeks this 
nuisance dies ; and •you put in another crop, and harvest 
it by the end of February. 
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Therefore^ it may be deniable to -leate England as 
winter comes on, when yon wiU escape cold weather, 
and will airive out here in anrnmer. Yon will then see 
everything under &Tonrable drcomstances, and be able 
to move about and to do many things with greater faciUty 
than in winter time,. as to distances. You will also have 
time to look about you, and decide where you will settle. 

You should bring some seeds with you, especially garden 
seeds, as they are very dear here; some tools, such as a spade, 
hoes without handles, and carpenter's tools^ which are 
yery bad and dear here, being generally brought horn 
North America^ from whence also are procured ploughs 
and harrows (which may do), clothes, and goods, which 
are much dearear here than in England. 

IT. PaEMING OPEEA^nONS AND MANAGEMENT. 

I shall here speak of this important undertaking strictly 
as it now exists, under the influence of depressing times, 
and as carried on by English firms and by single English- 
men; and I will afl;erwards state the more advantageous 
way in which the native gentlemen form, which is more 
systematic, and therefore more profitable. 

To 'understand what these operations are, it must be 
borne in mind that this a purely pastural country, — all 
grass and unenclosed hill, valley, and dale, — ^with no 
trees except at the banks of rivers. The pq^tural occu- 
pation is either keeping sheep or cattle. As to sheep- 
fEurming, when men first commence, whether they are 
gentlemen by position or in the grade of the English 
labourer, they generally go and stay at some English 
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estanzia; and they are kept there for a few months £ree^ 
where they can learn the duty of *' minding sheep/' which 
is soon acquired. 

The estanzia farm itself^ which we may call* the squire's 
estate, is occupied either by the proprietor himself of this 
large tract of ground of one or more square leagues, 
or he is the renter of it, and/ as such, he lives in the 
estanzia house. He lets out the surrounding parts of his 
land to different shepherds, who are his tenants, each of 
such pieces having a poesta,* or two-roomed shepherd's 
cottage, upon it. An estate of three leagues will, for 
instance, have thirty or more poesta lots in it. These 
poestas, with their portion of land, will generally be let 
to men who will buy a flock of sheep of the Estanziero, 
which in these times he is very glad to sell to them. He 
himself retains the land immediately around the estanzia 
house for two or three of his own flocks. A flock will 
number from 800 — 1200, or even more, of ewes of 
different ages, and a few wethers, called capones. 

A gentleman or a labourer, when he has graduated in 
the business by attending to a flock for a time, buys 
sheep of the Estanziero according to the amount of 'his 
capital, and he settles down in his poesta with a piece 
of camp, say about a mile square, which he rents for 
about £20 per annum. But in case he has not capital 
enough to pay for a flock, besides the rent that he has 
to pay, he will take another young Englishman as a 
partner; or he may, either by himself or in conjunction 
with his partner, take a flock of the Estanziero to mind 
on half profits, or on thirds, and pay no rent at all. This 
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means that he is to have half or a third of. the increase of 
the flock and of the wool^ the Estanziero taking the other 
portion. In this case he is calkd a " mediauero.'* 

Sheep are also often taken on thirds by the tenant; 
and many an emigrant without a shilling of capital, and 
even after having been but a few months in the country, 
will find no difficulty in finding persons ready to let out 
sheep on thirds. In this case the medianero, or sheep 
proprietor, finds the land, the poesta, and the flock of 
sheep of 10(J(K-1500, of different ages. The tenant give* 
his personal attention to this flock, and receives evcfry 
year one third of the proceeds of the increase of the wool 
and of the skins ; and he is allowed to kill, for his own 
consumption, two sheep a week ; and at the end of the 
third year he receives one third of the increase. In this 
case he receives no wages, which he would, besides b^ing 
maintained, if he were only the peon or shepherd of the 
owner of the flocks. Suppose, then, in three years the 
original flock of 1500 sheep to have increased to 3000, 
the increase being 1500, his share will be 500 sheep; 
besides having been maintained free during the period of 
that three years. 

I know a man who commenced many years ago with 
2000 sheep. He married and has a large family grown 
up. He is now worth 45,000 sheep, besides an abundance 
of horses and cattle. He farms, on half profits, a large 
farm of forty-five square miles ; and has now sonsj able to 
do the same, who have become managers of large farms. 

It is very desirable for young men commencing the 
sheep business to unite in one firm. Their capital when 
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united will do much more for them than when divided. 
They are a protection to each other, as well as society ; 
the same house and table seifves for all; and they can 
create a subdivision of labour among themselves, which will 
save a great amount of fatigue, trouble, and expense. 

In the case of being a medianero on thirds profits at 
the expiration of three years, it is to the advantage of 
the Estanziero, besides meeting the necessity of the tenant ; 
because as the poestero, or tenant, is interested in the 
increase of the ilock, the Estanziero well knows that for 
his own interest he will carefully look after the flock. 
In some cases the Estanziero does not let parts of his 
camp, from not being able to meet with men who are 
able to purchase sheep of liim. In this case he puts his 
own peon, or servant, into a poesta, who minds the flock 
for him, and to whom he pays monthly wages, lind keeps 
him in muttou, yerba, &c., &c« In such case all the profit 
of the flock belongs to the Estanziero, who for such an 
ofiice generally selects a native before an Englishman, 
because he is trained to the business from childhood, 
and he minds the sheep better. And the man lives and 
is supported, with his wife and family, by the Es- 
tanziero in his poesta. 

The duties. devolving on this shepherd (who is called 
a poestero) — or, in fact, of any one minding sheep — are 
to ride up the sheep sUmly every evening on to the 
rodao, or coral, which is a square piece of ground en- 
closed with fencing in front of the shepherd^s cot, where 
they sleep all night. Plenty of horses are found him 
for this purpose. 
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If the sheep are not enclosed in the coral at night, 
he is obliged to sleep with his little window shatter 
open^ to hear in the night whether the sheep are straying. 
In this case they might mix with an adjoining flock, which 
would be a serious case of n^lect. Should this happen, 
he gets up and mounts a horse, one of which is always 
saddled and ready tethered outside his house, and he 
rides them up in the dark as well as he can. He must 
always ride them up slowly ; for it takes much out of 
sheep, as well as out of the horse, to go fast, and is 
quite unnecessary; especially if the sheep have lambs, 
which they are apt to l<Jse if hurried.. 

A young peon will use up horses at a wonderful rate 
if not prevented from riding them fast, as all young people 
will do unless prevented. I knew a man who had a small 
flock, who was obliged to be away for three months. 
When he came back at the expiration of that time, he 
found that his three riding horses had been entirely worn 
out, owing to his young peon having perpetually ridden 
them too hard. 

In the morning the sheep are let out of the coral (if 
in winter, when the dew is oS the grass) ; and the poestero 
has nothing else to do during the day but see that they 
do not stray and mix with other flocks. A man must 
not have bad sight to do this ; and from the wide extent 
to which sheep spread, many have a binocular glass to 
see them better at a distance. If two men ar6 in partner- 
ship, the duties are divided, which is much better ; and 
also, from the excessive loneliness of the camp, the life 
they lead is less wearisome. If the poestero suffers his flock, 
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from omitting to watch them^ to mix with another^ this 
causes great trouble^ and he is deservedly scolded. The 
consequence then is^ that both the mixed flocks have to 
be driven up to the estanzia coral^ and notice being given 
to both flock-masters^ they meet there and go through 
the process of separating each man's sheep in the presence 
of the other. This they are able to do by the marks 
on the} -sheep, such as slitting the ear, or boring it, or 
cutting the gristle of the nose. A '^mix'^ more frequently 
takes place in cold and windy weather, and when the 
grass is short, than in warm weather; for when the 
grass is plentiful, in spring and summer, the sheep do 
not stray at all, an^ the poestero has literally nothing 
to do. 

During heavy rain and blowing storms, in winter, both 
cattle and sheep will walk with the storm for leagues, 
until they are brought up by a river. In these cold 
storms many perish irom the excessive wind and cold; 
and you may* see half a dozen lying dead together, with 
their lambs. And after a severe night, there will be in 
the morning a hundred or more lambs lying dead. 

If some protection from the severity of the weather 
were afforded them on these occasions, such as boarding, 
to shelter them in the coral, numbers might be saved. 
But as boards are expensive to purchase, and still more 
so to bring all the way from a town, and the sheep of 
little value, to endure their loss is the least evil of the 
two. I must add there exists much carelessness and 
neglect on the part of the owner.' 

The sheep wiU lamb twice a year, and have generally 
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in times past been allowed to do so. An increase of from 
S3 — 50 per cent, may always be fairly reckoned upon; 
though I have known, in favonrable seasons, good flocks 
and camps, 100 per cent, increase in a year. Bat now 
most people prefer not to let sheep lamb more than once 
in a year, as it weakens the ewes. The value of a sheep 
in November, 1868, and in 1869, was not more, after 
shearing (that is without the wool), than half a dollar, 
equal to Zs. Id. 

The native sheep are exceedingly inferior as regards 
both carcase and wool, the latter not weighing above one 
pound. In many cases advantageous results have been 
obtained by judiciously crossing indigenous races with 
the superior classes of -Europe; and as formerly the 
fleeces of Argentine sheep were meagre and inferior, the 
breed has now become heavy and of good quality. The 
object in sheep breeding is not merely to breed numbers, 
but to get heavy wool, and that of fine quality. The 
number bred will depend on the strength and healthiness 
of the ewes; and the quantity of wool will depend and 
follow on this. 

As regards a flock, when you buy them they will 
consist of ewes of various ages, and you must not ex- 
pect to have only two-tooth ewes. It is usual for 
the seller to agree for the buyer to draw out fifty from 
the flock offered for sale, &s objected to for their 
inferior character, which have to be replaced by better, 
an umpire on each side arranging this. The flock 
will consist of so many two-tooth, which are the best 
to breed from and the primest, and some that are two 
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stages older; and, in addition, there will be eighty 
wethers, or capones, in a flock you buy of 1000.- As 
to rams, you pay so much for putting your ewes to them 
at the proper season, to the Estanziero, who keeps a 
separate flock of rams, tended by a peon, by themselves 
for this purpose. The particular state of the season— 
a favourable or unfavourable one — has much to do with 
the prosperity of the breeding flock, and the health and 
strength of the lambs will depend on the strength of the 
mothers. In fine seasons, with sufficient wet to keep 
up the gra^s, and if the ewes are healthy, you may let 
them lamb twice a year, and your per- centage mary be 
seventy and upwards, without damaging the ewes. I have 
seen fifty per cent, of fine strong lambs, that were weaned 
early in February, from one lambing only ; but this was 
the result of the above favourable circumstances being 
united. 

In all this there is nothing parallel to farming on the 
four-course system of agriculture in England, where the 
sheep is supposed to produce three crops a year, — ^in lamb, 
in wool, and in manure ; the last of these being necessary 
in England for growing roots for supporting sheep, as 
well as for manuring the 'ground for seed crops, which 
are the most paying. But as land here never requires 
manuring, and is all of it pasture, manure is never thought 
about. 

There is allowed a proportion of fifty rams to a flock of 
ewes. I once saw 250 rams, with heavy, long, and fine 
wool in thick folds — the price of each being £60 — that 
were all the ofiispring of a Rambouillet Erench ram that 
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had cost £110. The wool of this sort is as fine as silk 
floss^ and five or six inches long. These animals seemed to 
be suffering greatly from heat^ with their heavy coats, 
which would weigh twelve pounds each. This wool was 
con^dered the most valuable sort to breed, from its 
peculiar fineness and quality, for purposes of making fine 
cloth. But of late, it being the &shion to wear coarse 
cloth, it has greatly altered the demand for the fine article* 
What is now in demand is long coarse wool, more like that 
of the Cape sheep; and Estanzieros must accommodate 
themselves to the times by breeding a class of ^eep of this 
description, if they would succeed. It must not, however, 
be forgotten that a climate like this is not so adapted for 
heavy-wooUed sheep of any sort; as a cold northern climate 
such as England possesses. • 

The wool of this country, when . exported, contains a 
heavy per-centage of grease and dirt, which has to be 
washed out when it comes to Europe. In Australia, they 
wash the wool, which increases its value. .But the scarcity 
of labourers here renders this too expensive* Lately, an 
invention has been completed for washing wool, and for 
carding it by steam ; and machinery for that purpose has 
been sent out to Australia, which will effect a considerable 
saving in the cost of doing this ; but I have heard of none 
being sent to South America. . 

With regard to what I have so far stated, and with 
respect to the present want of prospects, for sheep-farming 
to become remunerative, which I notice hereafter, under the 
latter part of this chapter, I must draw a great distinction 
between the management of sheep under the old-established 
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sheep farmeis^ natives and semi-natives^ and English farmers^ 
especially the Englishmen who have^ in later years, come 
to the country and have engaged in it without the capital, 
that is sheep and land, and the practical knowledge of 
natives bom and bred to it. !Far greater progress and 
profit will be made by having, not one flock, as most 
young Englishmen are content to do, but several flocks ; 
and, by working these flocks and disposing of them in the 
most advantageous manner. 

There otght to be a number of fioch under one pro- 
prietor or firm, at the ratio, say, of ten or twelve poestas 
and flocks to a square league, which is a square of three 
and a third miles by the same ; and for this purpose, that 
the younger stock may be placed together, and the older 
and worn-out, and inferior animals, may be drafted out 
and killed off every year, to make way for better. So that 
a continued system of sorting and drcfting is carried on, to 
render the flocks of a saperior class, and also more land 
taken in hand and treated, by occupation, in the same way. 
It must be perfectly clear that a superior average of sheep 
will be sure to be obtained by a business process of this 
sort, than by one settler having one flock made up of all 
sorts, bad, good, and inditferent, and breedingfrom all alike. 
In the few following pages, I am speaking of what is the 
' most effectual and profitable way pursued by the best 
practical hands, with sufficient land and means. And the 
only method profitable in difficult times like the present 
is, that of having the fullest control over Jbhe whole of the 
stock. And I here relate the teaching of an able, most 
experienced, and successful sheep owner. 
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The breediug ewes must be kept in flocks by them-- 
selves^ 800 or 1000 in a flock; and weighty-fleeced, 
heavy-carcased rams should be put to them at the proper 
season of the year, and that unquestionably is from 
the middle of October to the middle of December. There 
must only be one lambing in the year, which will fall, 
of course, in the autumn. Spring lambs are always an 
inferior stock; they are checked in their growth by the 
summer heats, and the loss is enormous in them. Lambs 
must be drafted out of the flocks and weaned some six 
or eight weeks before the rams are put to the ewes, 
which, by that time, will be in the best condition for the 
purpose. 

The ewe lambs must be formed into a flock by them- 
selves—a score or so of old ewes being with them, 
to keep them together ; and when of the proper age 
(eighteen months), superior rams put to them; the same 
rams being put to the same ewes every year. This is need- 
ful, that uniformity of type, from the several lambings, 
may be preserved. 

The male lambs should be sold off as lambs, or retained 
in capon flocks, by themselves, until old enough for 
slaughter, — a given quantity each year being slaughtered. 

A portion of the elder and inferior ewe stock should be 
slaught.ered or sold each year, and the number graduated 
by the. increase of the improved ewe stock, for which 
room has been made. 

Following this system, an increase of eighty to ninety 
per cent, can be, to a certainty, calculated on, from the 
ewe flocks — half males and half females. Therefore, five 
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flocks of breeding ewes will give each year borregas (that 
is^ lambs of a year old)^ to form two additional flocks. 

The composition of the flocks under this system 
will be that of animals of uniform age and degree of 
refinement^ and those of the oldest and less-refined ewes 
will give place each year, in rotation^ to a corresponding 
number of higher bred lambs of one year old. A draft 
of flocks nearest of age will be made to fill up blanks^ 
from death or disaster, which it may be convenient to make 
of the least vigorous. Thus there wijl be no deaths from 
old age, and few from infirmity of constitution, as the older 
and weaker will be drafted in course, and slaughtered when 
they will be at their best. I do not hesitate to say, that 
twenty per cent, will be saved by this practice alone — a 
profit of itself— and there will be no degenerate progeny. 

In the disposing of the depasturing of the land, the 
intervening time between the killing off the animals of 
any given poesta and their replacement by the year-old 
lambs, taken from. the weaning grounds, there will, if a 
suitable sejison of the year be chosen, be a growth of 
grfisses which will secure to the young stock a good 
start, and the seeding of these grasses will keep the 
camps occupied by the best of them. 

Now these things, it is evident, cannot be practised 
nor their advantages attained where the system of poesteros 
(that is, flock-masters) on ikdrea is adopted. Neither can 
these things be worked out by small flock-masters, with 
one or two runs of rented camp. Estanzieros must, there- 
fore, adopt the plan of paying the poesteros a certain sum; 
and so much per head for the Iambs drafted each year out 
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of the flocks under their charge, at weaning tune. This 
will ensure care being taken of the lambs and of the 
dams, and the best shepherd wiU gain the most wages. 

To work to the best advantage under this system, the 
land should be fenced, and there should be portions on 
•each run which would serve both for lambing and wean* 
ing. In this way, there would be a rest for the grass 
and a growth of it allowed for the alternately feeding 
down the land reserved for the best lambs and sheep; 
and this would give rise to an increased feeding product, 
which woiild admit of a much larger number of stock being 
kept on any given area of land. 

Occupying the feeding ground with lambs would be of 
immense advantage in saving lambs; there would be no 
driving of the lambing ewes, and no huddling together in 
dirty corals. The ewes, before lambing commenced, being 
brought up to the corner of the reserved feeding ground, 
nearer the house, would, after weaning, come up of them- 
selves quietly, with their lambs ; or, at most, would require 
to be carefcdly and slowly headed homewards of an after- 
noon, and would gradually, and according to the strength 
of the lambs, reach the sleeping ground. There would, 
therefore, be few desertions and few losses' of lambs, and 
this saving would leave a very handsome return on the 
capital invested in the fences. 

With respect to fences, in. all the camps occupied by 
settlers on the north side of the Plate, excepting one 
wire cattle fence three miles long across one camp of 
three square leagues, I never saw any camp fenced, but 
all left unenclosed, except the keenta, or garden, around 
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the house and a close of lucerne. Imagine a vast open 
country^ with no fences or lines of demarcation between 
estates of from ten to seventy square miles, (except where 
rivers bound them), and each of these subdivided to 
occupants of single flocks of about a mile square each, 
exposed to be continually mixing thdr flocks &om their 
straying, and the everlasting riding them back home 
again, with, perhaps, a " point,*' or • comer, of a flock 
lost by mixing with another, or cut oS purposely &om 
it, and nefariously, by some native, by riding across the 
flock for this purpose, besides the waste of labour ot 
horses and men in such continual riding, and the loss 
of ewes in lamb by being driven home too quickly, from 
darkness coming suddenly on in the evening, &c., &c., 
and you may ima^ne the loss from want of fenced-o£f 
pieces of land that so often is sustained, and the con* 
sequent want of success and disappointment in farming 
that ensues. Yet the excuse with settlers is, '^We 
cannot afford the expense and labour of fencing/' And 
most of them, if they could, are too lazy to labour in 
making it. This constitutes, therefore, a very serious 
item of loss and endless trouble. 

It must' then strike any reflecting person that the 
results of practising farming, as I have before described, 
based on principles of care and economical management, 
must be widely different from those attainable under the 
medianero or share system, or by small flock-masters, 
whose flocks are unavoidably composed of ewes of all 
ages and all stages of bad condition and constitutional 
debility, — ^year-olds, capones, and lambs dropped at all 
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seasons^— -the whole huddled and scampering together, 
overranning, smotherings and losing lambs; the xams 
running with dam and daughter^ sons with dams^ brothers 
with sisters, in every degree oi mcestuous connexion; 
the rams themselves debilitated from absence of invigor- 
ating food and from excessive and incessant working, — ^a 
state of things utterly destructive to breeding, and re* 
suiting in constitutional degeneracy and diminution in 
the yield of wool and carcase products; in fact, resulting 
in that wretched and discreditable state of things which 
prevails in the large majority of the flocks of the country, 
to the ruin of the sheep interests, especially with in« 
experienced English settlers. 

With less than three or four poestas for ewes, and a 
couple, of poestas for lambs and for those of a year old, 
it is difficult to carry out economically and systematically 
serious sheep-&nning. Probably the smallest scde on 
which this system which I indicate can be followed out 
with convenience, and to allow maximum advantages, will 
be found to be not less than a good half league of land 
(that is a piece about three and a quarter English miles 
long by about one and three-quarters wide), with about 
eight poestas or shepherd^s flocks on it. Hence, where 
land is valuable, small flock-masters must give place to 
jicher. 

It is the inevitable course of progress that the smaller 
men give place to those with the capital and know- 
ledge of the Business, sufficient to work on an adequate 
scale to give maximum results. It is idle, therefore, 
to work against real estate interests, with the object of 
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bolstering up an undesirable class of men^ who do not, 
and cannot, conduct the sheep industry, which is really 
a serious consideration to those embarked in it. The 
scrambling and chance way of letting sheep take care 
of themselves has now reached its limits, and the sooner 
men recognize this fact, and prepare \o enter on a new 
plan, the better for themselves and for the interests of 
the country. 

Of course so great a revolution iu the practicie of 
farming, as is required to be worked out in a land, cannot 
be worked out in a day.. Still men must struggle on 
hopefully that it icill come to pass, though, it is to be 
feared, not until it is absolutely forced upon them as 
the only alternative for success. 

Let us look at the results attainable under the system 
I have sketched, and then we shall best be able to judge 
of the real worth of the laud. As to those, both land- 
• lords and tenants, who are determined to go on in their 
old way, nothing more can be said to them than that thev 
are in the certain road to ruin. What we have to say 
is to those who will listen to, and adopt, a system of 
improved management. And to such I would lay before 
them the following assumed sketch of what may be done, 
what it is possible to do, and what is by no means im- 
probable may be done. 

Now, the total estimated number of sheep in the 
province of . Buenos Ayres, in 1865, was 50,000,000, 
against 18^,000,000 in 1862, showing an enormous in- 
crease of nearly treble in three years. But the increase, 
we may assume, has been continuing since in the same 
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ratio ; and therefore this fact alone will create competition^ 
and necessitate the more efficient management. 

lb illu9trate the ease of good fanning, and brought 
to nearly present prices (that is to say, the reduced valne 
of sheep and most remunerative farming, as to per ceutage 
of number and weight of carcase and fleece), the following^ 
scheme may be considered fair. 

Take the basis of a full half league of good land^ 
commonly situated, on which it is proposed to start with 
a stock of breeding ewes for five poestas of 800—1000 
each, say 1000 for round numbers. To gain this end 
there must be purchased 5000 picked ewes. And to 
gain these, to the amount of 10,000 or 12,000 mixed 
sheep must be bought, in order to pick from them the 
required 5000 in number of ewes and big yearling lambs, 
called borregas, between the ages of fifteen months and 
four years. Tlie discarded ones of this 10,000 or 12,000 
would have to be run on good camps for a few months, 
and would, when boiled down, for fat, yield back their cost 
or nearly so. So that the required 5000 ewes would cost, 
you twenty paper dollars each (a paper dollar is twopence 
English),, or, say, 8*. 6rf., to which you would have to 
add the cost of threepence each for dipping them twice 
or thrice, so as radically to cure them of the scab — a step 
of prime /lecessity — before putting them on the ground, 
which should have been kept free of stock, and especially 
of scabby sheep, for six or eight weeks before moving 
on to it. Of course sheep should be selected before rama 
were put to them, or otherwise all the lambs, male and 
female, must be sold for the market; for it must be 
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understood that the object of the sheep farmer should 
be to breed improved stock. 

As there would be a difficulty in getting the whole of 
the ewes without being in lamb^ we will assume that the 
majorily are in lamb purchased at the begmning of the 
year. Or^ take the following calccdation : — Suppose that^ 
in January^ 1871^ they stand on the ground, and perfectly 
cured of scab, 5000 ewes, costing three shillings and nine* 
pence each, or £938 ; if the sheep-fanner knows his own 
interest, he wiU put to these ewes, in the coming spring; 
really good rams, weighty in carcase and fleece. Such 
rams are not easily obtained in any number, and it is 
hardly to be supposed he could obtain suitable ones under 
an average of j£l2. 10^. each. Eighty of these will cosfc 
iBlOOO. 

After this, assuming that the majority of the ewes are in 
lamb, he will have for the market, between June and 
August, 1871, 2500 lambs, at two shillings and sixpence 
each, worth £312. 10^., male and female. Of course, he 
would not keep any that were underbred. In November^ 
1871, he will shear 5000 ewes, which, if they have been 
early and well cured of the scab> and, if all are young and 
picked ewes, their wool would run six fleeces, making one 
aroba (twenty-five pounds in weight). This, at fivepence 
half-penny per pound, would amount to £467. The eighty 
rams^ wool averaging ten pounds each ram, at sevenpence 
per. pound, say £23. 10*. — total of three amounts, £803. 

In October, 1871, the sheep-farmer will put his own 
prime rams to his 5000 picked ewes and year-old lambs, 
from which he may (under the system indicated) fairly cal- 
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onlate on eighty cor ninety per cent, of kmhsL There can 
be no question of this result, if the tbbb aie vigorDUs 
and veil &d, and the ewes in suitable eonditinii, which j 
they will be if the EstanziesEo knows his biiHineiB. There- \ 
tone, before the end of May, 1872, he will have, at the rate 
of eighty per cent., 4000 healthy lambe, having made 
allowance for some losses. . Having these 2000 ewe lam.b8 
and 2000 t^p lambs., an Estanziero, with half a league of 
land, will finditmore oonvenient to sell his tup lambs than 
to keep than for capones (wethers), as he can therdiy 
make more flocks of breeding ewes. Therefore, in and 
before August, 1872, he will 'hare realized 2000 male 
lambs at, say, two shillings and sixpence each, equal to 
£260. In Novonber, 1872, there will be shorn 50OO 
ewes and eighty rams, equal to iE467 and j623. 10^. At ' ' 
the end of August there will have been weaned 2000 ewe 
lambs, which will, in October, be formed into two flocks 
occupying two additional poestasi, which will be shorn or 
otherwise, as thought best. We will assume they are not 
shorn as lambs this time. In October, the rams will 
have been again put to the 6000 ewes. 

In August, 187S, there will be, on the same calculation 
as above, 2000 male lambs at two shillings and sixpence 
each, equal to iB250. In October there will be 2000 
weaned ewe lambs for two poestas, one being additional 
(making ei^t) and one to replace the poesta of the 
oldest thousand of the 5000 origina] ewes, which should 
be in prime ccmdition in November for slaughter, and they 
will yield their original cost from their grease and foll- 
woolledddns. 
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In November, 1873, these 1000 ewes to be realized for 
slaughter will fetch say, at three shillings and sixpence 
each, £175. They will be shorn with the 4000 that are 
kept of the original stock, the 5000 together producing 
£467, at about three and a-tUrd pounds each sheep. 
There will also be the wool, as before, of the eighty 
rams, equal to £23. 10^. 

So that, on this principle of getting the best stock 
to keep, drafting off the oldest and inferior, increasing and 
adding the prime young ewes, to occupy additional poestas 
and to constitute more flocks, on the plan of having the 
mdst efficient and healthy breeders, all with the object of 
occupying the whole half league of camp originally but 
partially occupied, will, if the seasons are good for a few 
years, result in doubling the stock or capital, besides 
interest on the outlay and keep of the sheep-farmer. 

Now this will be better seen by reducing the subject to 
figures in outgoing and profit account. We will assume 
the capital embarked to be £2000; thus : — 

At the beginning of the year 1871, after having weeded 
out and sold 5000 of the most inferior of the 10,000 
bought — so as to get at the object of having 5000 prime 
breeding ewes, — ^the cost of sheep will be : 

5000 prime ewes, at three shillings and 

ninepence, with threepence each for 

dipping £937 10 

80 rams, at twelve shillings and tenpence 1000 

£1637 10 
H 2 
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The first year, 1871— 




• 






OTTTGOINGS. 










Bent of half league 


• 


. 490 








Pive peons, or shepherds, at £37 


- 


- 185 








Shearing 500 «, « . 


- 


31 








Interest, ten per cent, on capital 


. • 


. 200 








400 capones, for killing - 


- 


80 








Sundries . - - . 


- 


40 









£626 



PROFITS. 

Clip of 5000. - - . . . £467 

Clip of eighty rams - - - - 23 100 

400 skins, at Is. 6d. - - - • 30 
Increase of 2000 ewes and 2000 young 

rams, at Is. 6d. each, not sold - - 800 



£820 10 



Second year, 1872— 

OUTGOINGS. 

Bent 

Interest of capital • - - . 

Five peons 

Two additional, from August - 
500 capones, for killing, at 4^. each - 
Sundries . - - . 



£90 


•0 





200 








185 








20 


.0 





100 








35 









£680 
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»7 


PROFITS. 








2000 yearling male lambs, sold at 1*. 


6d. 


. ^150 .0 


• 

a 


Sixteen months' wool . . - 




. 150 





1000 oldest ewes' fat, in November - 




. 175 





Wool of 5000 . - . . 




. 467 





Wool of eighty rams - . . 




23 10 







£965 10 






The system will be continued on the increasing plan of 
these two years, selling oS the young male lambs and also 
the oldest of the ewes first bought, and creating increasing 
flocks of prime young ewes to occupy the remainder of the 
half league. And when the whole half league is thus filled 
up, the capital originally embarked will be fully doubled, 
after paying all expenses, and providing an ample supply of 
meat from capones, which I have charged as an item, to 
simplify it in the outgoings. Farmers in England generally 
expect a return of fifteen per cent, invested in farming in 
all its branches put together. I have here charged interest 
on the £2000 capital at ten per cent. 

Now I believe this to be practicable under the favourable 
conditions of sufficient capital, perfect management, and 
good seasons, and, by not attempting to farm sheep on the 
wretched one-flock principle, with very little capital. One 
serious item is the weather. Either very wet weather will 
kill sheep, which are always unprotected, by hundreds— 
especially if they are a weak stock — or, if there comes on a 
seco or drought, they are starved; which latter casualty 
seems periodically to happen after a certain number of years. 
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that market for wool altogether, which was the principal 
market. 

The rich IJptanzieros who in times past made hay 
while the sun shone, may live comfortably enough with 

• 

their 40,000 — 70,000 sh^ep, besides cattle, and having 
no rent to pay« But I know many cases where English 
settles in a smaller way are on the verge of ruin and 
bankruptcy; and, what is worse, they are without the 
means of returning home and beginning - life once more 
in Eugland again. 

Estanzieros will be glad to sell sheep to any one that 
will buy them; but they will probably caution young men 
•just come out — as I know in several instances they have 
done — on no account to embark in sheep«farming, and 
will tell them that if they do they will never again see their 
money so invested. 

It is perfectly clear that for a man to commence 
farming sheep at the present selling price would be 
madness, unless, through, some great ruin of the land- 
owners or land-holders, land was to sink to its real 
relative worth compared with the present value of sheep. 
This ought to be at less, or at certainly not more, than 
its value was nine years ago, which was 2500 — 3000 
dollars as the purchase price for a suerte, or £40 sterling 
rent* 

it may be said, if you can always sell cattle that are 
fat to the jobbers to sell in town, why not give up sheep- 
farming and keep cattle only. But cattle will not pay 
as sheep used to pay; and it is not a pursuit much sought 
after as an occupation. Ten years ago, when men had 
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TTo Expenses of tbird year r->-Same as in 
the second • • ^ . > 

„ Expenses of fourth year: — ^Fourpoestas, 
four peons^ four sheep-pens^ and four 
horses^ at above rates - - - 

Expenses of fifth year : — ^Five poesias^ 
five peons^ five aheep-pensj and five 



189 12 



252 16 



w 



horses - 


m m 


- 


316 








94 Balance profit from below 

• 


- 


■i 


0105 


12 





JSCaKB. 










By principal of 6000 ewes- 


-. 










Inorease of Males. Ewes. 


TotiO. 


Axobas 
of Wool. 


£ 


«. 


d. 


First year . • . . 1250 1250 


2600 


600.. 


200 








Second year . . 1500 1500 


3000 


760.. 


300 








Third year . • 2000 . 2000 


4000 


1000. . 


500 








Fourth year . . 2500 2500 


5000 


1400. . 


770 








Kfth year ... . 8500 8500 


7000 


1800. . 


1080 









21,500 

Value of increase, at two and a-half dollars 

(the then value) - - - - 10,750 



£2850 



Say less for eventualities 







18,600 
1600 



Nett profit, as per contra - - £9,105 12 
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that market for wool altogether^ which was the principal 
market. 

The rich IJptanzieros who in times past made hay 
while the son shone^ may live comfortably enough with 
their 40^000 — 70^000 sheep^ besides cattle^ and having 
no rent to pay* But I know many cases where English 
settlers in a smaller way are on the verge of ruin and 
bankruptcy; and^ what is worse^ they are without the 
means of returning home and beginning - life once more 
in England again. 

Estanzieros will be glad to sell sheep to any one that 
will buy them ; but they will probably caution young men 
•just come out — as I know in several instances they have 
done— on no account to embark in sheep.farming, and 
will tell them that if they do they will never again see their 
money so invested. , 

It is perfectly clear that for a man to commence 
farming sheep at the present selling price would be 
madness^ unless, through, some great ruin of the land- 
owners or land-holders, land was to sink to its real 
relative worth compared with the present value of sheep. 
This ought to be at less, or at certainly not more, than 
its value was nine years ago, which was 2500 — 3000 
dollars as the purchase price for a suerte, or £40 sterling 
rent, 

it may be said, if you can always sell cattle that are 
fat to the jobbers to sell in town, why not give up sheep- 
farming and keep cattle only. But cattle will not pay 
as sheep used to pay; and it is not a pursuit much sought 
after as an occupation. Ten years ago, when men had 
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To make such a table (and a very unusual one it is) 
worth calculating, the amount of increase of 20,000 sheep 
in five years, at 4^. each would be - - £4000 
Five years' wool 27 70 00 



6770 

Less original cost 5000 sheep £1000 
Pive years' expenses of peons, 

rent, poestas, and horses - 1982 0-2982 



£3878 
Five years' profit, instead of £9105. 16^. 

But here comes one fact that knocks down all this 
calculation of profits of £3878, and that is, that you 
cannot sell sheep for farming purposes, because there is no 
demand for them. The only profit you can expect to get 
from them, as a rule, besides their wool and skin, is the 
^ease you get by boiling them down. . 

Farming cattle, instead of sheep, does offer remuneration. 
The cattle are rather less in size than EugUsh cattle, 
and are generally sold by the herd of 200—800, at 14*. 
per head, including yearlings. The profit from farming 
cattle is less than what has been derived from sheep in past 
times. It has not varied as the value of sheep has done. It 
has usually been reckoned at twelve per cent, on the capital 
embarked, while sheep have been averaged at twenty-two per 
cent., though this last has greatly oscillated. It is a safer 
investment, and one that requires nothing like the trouble 
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of sheep* Because wh^ the c&ttle are fat^ in the saixuner^ 
from NoTember to April, there is always a sale for them at 
£Z a head to dealers who drive them up for the butcher in 
towns. The skin of a cow is worth a dollar. _ 

Keeping cattle will depend in some measure on the 
nature of your camp. If the ground lies damp, with long 
wiry grass, or has broom growing upon it, the cattle will 
eat all this, while sheep will not. In some places more 
than in others they are subject to a disease that maddens 
them, of which they soon die. When in this state, even as 
young beasts, they will charge anything that goes near 
them, though they seem to lose the power of moving many 
yards, and are soon obliged to stop. Some difficulty is 
found at first in " carenching^^ or naturalizing them to a 
new place. Therefore, it is well to buy cattle, if you can, 
on a camp that you enter upon to rent. Natives are cruel 
enough to cut the hoofe of the cattle to the quick, to 
prevent them from straying. The entire country being 
unenclosed, the wild cattle (which are stijfipased to belong 
to natives) roam about in thousands everywhere. If you 
have much stiff long grass on your camp, they will do it 
good by eating it down; but if not, they must be hunted 
off your camp continually, until they forsake it, with a 
couple of "cattle dogs," which you jxmat keep for the 
purpose. 

Let no one, then, now going out, attempt to sink 
himself in the difficulties that sheep-farmers (I speak here 
especially of Englishmen) are now involved in, by embarking 
in sheep-ferming. In a district I was in for nearly, a 
twelvemonth, of about eighty miles by seventy, which I 
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t^onstantly rode over^ I find that since I l^t it^ nearly 
half the sheep-farmers have failed^ and are sold up and 
gone away. 

If an Englishman must go out^ let him take out with 
him a steam boiling-down apparatus^ which costs from £150 
— £250, and he will not only do well himself, by boiling 
down the sheep of the residents, at so much per head, but 
he will be conferring a great benefit on the farmers, by 
providing for them an outlet for their produce, because the 
fat of sheep wiU ahoaya command a sale. The ^nan who 
will set up this business will always obtain good remune- 
ration. Whilst the sheep-farmer will likewise obtain a 
profit, though very small, out of his sheep, by having access 
to means for converting them into a marketable produce 
(which is impossible at present), for hardly any steam-boiling 
apparatus exists on the camp anywhere. Estanzieros who 
have abundant sheep to get rid of, will have constant 
recourse to such an establishment, and the owner's prpfit 
is certain. A single man may follow this pursuit, but 
he will require sevieral men to help him. But, if three 
or four were to combine and unite themselves into a firm^ 
the business would be more successful i because one 
member of the firm might be engaged in moving about, 
making purchases of flocks to be delivered to the buyers, at 
the boiKng-down place; and, from the difBculties that 
beset farmers here, sheep are ofSsred constantly at very low 
prices indeed. This would bring in an additional source of 
profit. As to the ordinary business of the establishment, 
Estanzieros would be only too glad to sell them thousands 
of sheep, and to rid themselves of their surplus stocks at • 
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the barest profit, by paying so much a-head for boiling 
thcin down. The other partners could superintend the 
work itself of converting sheep into grease, and packing it 
off for exportation. 

In spite of what I have so far stated as to sheep- 
farming being so generaUy successful in past times, and 
especially so under native management, with plenty of good 
flocks, and land, and that the contrary to all this (leaving 
the present times out of the question) is one great source 
of want of success with English settlers, it may be asked 
what prospects are there to induce persons wishing to 
settle here in sheep-farming to do so ? I must candidly 
reply there is at present none whatever. There are some 
who have known the country in past successful times 
who will deny what I am now going to say, 

I will now mention what I believe as to 

y. The Prospects. 

Men accustomed to olden times form their ideas of the 
present state of things from what they have experienced 
themselves in years gone by. They are unwilling to give up 
these impressions ; and they forget that countries develop- 
ing by colonization and emigration are continually altering, 
and that sheep-farming also is liable to be greatly altered 
from the conditions being changed that used to prevail. 

For instance, a man some years ago could make money 
by selling sheep at good prices. Now he caimot sell 
at very low prices. Any one going to South America 
must find, as an actually existing fact, that sheep farmers 
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are on the verge of ruin, with no sale for their stock 
(every one being overstocked), and with sheep offered at 
1*. Sd. to 2*. Id. each, and no buyers; ^nd, moreover, 
with land at the highest renting price ever known in this 
country, — two opposites, utterly destructive of success. 

Now, the proof of this is remarkably clear and onmis- 
takeable. For instance, some years ago sheep were worth 
three dollars apiece, or 12*. 6rf., while the rent of land 
was then £40 per annum for a suerte. Now sheep are 
worth 2*. apiece, and lajid is rented at dS160 the suerte. 
In other words, sheep were worth seven times the value 
then that they are now; with land at one-fifth the cost that 
it is at present. 

This is, indeed, a wonderful discrepancy in the relative 
value of produce and the price of rent; for sheep ought 
now, at the same ratio of rent for land, to fetch five 
times the amount that they formerly did, as the rent has 
risen that much. This would amount to £3 apiece, 
instead of their actual price of 2*. Such an extreme 
revolution in the value of stock and rent of land taked 
place in no other line of business in these times; and 
this will account for the utter depression that now exists. 
Sheep farmers have now no other resoxtfce to look to, 
to maintain themselves, but their wool money. And 
what adds to the present depression is, that wool, instead 
of fetching from 1*. to 1*. 8^. a pound, as it formerly 
did, does not now realise more than 6Jrf. a pound for 
the very best. This arises from the North American 
Government having laid on a duty of twenty-five per 
cent, on wool, which has in a great measure shut up 
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that market for wool altogether, which was the principal 
market. 

The rich IJptanzieros who in times past made hay 
while the son shone, may live comfortably enough with 
their 40,000 — 70,000 sh^ep, besides cattle, and having 
no rent to pay. But I know many cases where English 
settlers in a smaller way are on the verge of ruin and 
bankruptcy; and, what is worse, they are without the 
means of returning home and beginning life once more 
in England again. 

Estanzieros will be glad to sell sheep to any one that 
will buy them; but they will probably caution young men 
•just come out — as I know in several instances they have 
done— on no account to embark in sheep.&rming, and 
will tell them that if they do they will never again see their 
money so invested. 

It is perfectly clear that for a man to commence 
farming sheep at the present selling price would be 
madness, unless, through, some great ruin of the land- 
owners or land-holders, land was to sink to its real 
relative worth compared with the present value of sheep. 
This ought to be at less, or at certainly not more, than 
its value was nine years ago, which was 2500 — 3000 
dollars as the purchase price for a suerte, or £40 sterling 
rent* 

It may be said, if you can always sell cattle that are 
fat to the jobbers to sell in town, why not give up sheep- 
farming and keep cattle only. But cattle will not pay 
as sheep used to pay; and it is not a pursuit much sought 
after as an occupation. Ten years ago, when men had 
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their flocks increafliiig fifty per cent, per annum^ and when 
thej could sell their increase (the sheep being worth 
three dollars^ or 12^. M., apieee) at thst price^ the business 
was like coining money. And witii many that have left 
the countiy some years^ and have come home^ the history 
of this is not forgotten^ hut is supposed to be still 
existing; and men will even argue that it is. Any one, 
howiever, hazarding the attempt will soon learn to his 
cost how completely the tables are now turned. And 
John Bull^ when unsuccessful imd in distress, and^ per- 
haps, insolvent, with the native bailiff selling him up for 
rent that he cannot meet, will fed most miserable in a 
land teeming- with plenty, and sigh for old England 
again* 

If any one, then, asks me what prospects there are in 
the immediate present time or in more distant I must 
honesUy aay that I can 8ee none in dther. I do not see 
how it is possibly to be barter even, until a complete 
revolution in the present state of afihirs has taken place, 
and things shall have once more found their proper level. 
Then, and then only, may the case be altered. I mean 
by this, that supply and demand must be properly regu- 
lated, like everything else, for a healthy state of this 
trade to take place. Where there is a too great pre- 
ponderance on either side, the balance will be uneven ; 
and this must be by some meuia adjnated. If sheep aie 
still to be produced at the present ratio, some enormous 
demand must be made for tihem from some new quarter 
or other, or the supply must be lessened; and I see 
no chance of this as things are going on; and that supply. 
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instead of ctiminiflhing, ia rapidly increasing in the multi- 
tudes of sheep that are created. 

Therefore^ as there are two things at present in fault 
that make sheep-farming unsuccessful^— high rent of land 
and low value of sheep^ — ^to make the matter more even, 
that the settlers may obtain^ say, only a moderate profit 
(supposing they can find a market for sheep), land must 
come down greatly. The Government also of the country, 
instead of taxing sheep at their former value of fifteen 
rials, or a dollar and a half, per head, must value them 
at not more than half of this. Also, if the North 
American wool duty should be lowered, which is not 
likely in the &ce of their great national debt, this may 
assist in the creation of some marginal profit on the sale 
of wool. 

It is perfectly clear that unless some unforseen change 
takes place, such as the discovery of means to send meat 
fresh to England, sheep never can again command the 
price they have done in time past. Against the sheep 
fanner there is rent, sheep tax, and peons' wages remaining 
at the same price (the rent being even far higher) as when 
sheep would bring two and a half or three dollars a head. 
If sheep have sunk under a dollar a head^ how is a profit 
to be possibly made, or a certain loss to be avoided ? 

Look at the position in which men entering on the 
business are now placed, and must be. When you take a 
piece of camp to rent, the rule is to stock it with about 
one-third of what it will sustain, to allow of food and 
room for the increase of the flock. I know men who 
began on this plan some years ago, who paid three dollars 
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a head for their sheep. Suppose they have from that time 
to this trebled their flock, or made them four or five-fold 
the number, their flock now is positively worth less than 
when they first bought them. And what is more, their 
land is as full as it will hold; and they must get rid 
somehow of the surplus, for every one is in the same 
dilemma. 

Some will say that by boiling down you can get fifteen 
pounds of fat, worth twopence a pound, from a sheep, 
besides its skin and its wool; but I have it on the 
authority of one who has boiled down some thousands 
of sheep, that it is proved that you cannot average more 
than twelve pounds of fat per sheep at the very fattest 
time. At other times eight or ten pounds would be the 
average, and in winter almost nil. Besides this, steam 
boiling apparati do not exist in the camp; and, there- 
fore, they are totally inaccessible to the great majority 
of the farmers ; for a fat fiock would waste considerably 
in being driven to these places from long distances. If, 
by boiling down, or by any other means, sheep can be 
made to produce one dollar a head, rents ought still to 
come down. It is a. millstone about these settlers' necks. 
But so long as Englishmen will create a competition for 
land, with either native landlords or with large Estanzieros, 
these prices' are not likely to be reduced. 

But a man is not obliged to farm sheep in this country. 
He can direct his attention to many other things, and he 
can make a comfortable existence by other pursuits. If 
he has capital, more or less, he will find various openings 
turning up for speculative business in various ways. If 
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he. ha& only his own labour to look toj without any capital, 
^ariottft tiades are in grest request. A wheelwright is 
not to be met witii in the camp: and the charges for 
lepaiiing carriages, gigs, and carts (the two former being 
brought from North America) are enormously high, and the 
cost of them when new in proportion. The same remarks 
will apply to carpenters, who get two and a half to three 
doUars a day, or 10<$; 6^. to 12^. 6d., besides bed and 
board, as is in all cases usual. Shoemakers are also in 
great request. A handy man, who can turn his hand to 
anything, can soon earn handsome wages. If he brings 
out from England a small moveable forge on wheels, such 
aa they have on board diip, he will find plenty of work 
at every estanzia, in repairing iron things, at Ms own 

I am £ree to allow that much of what I have described 
throughout will depend on the different points of view 
from which they are regarded. Yet there are certain 
facts and realities that are indisputable, and any deduction 
arrived at must be based upon these. 

. VI. The Labotjr. 

As to labour, it must not be thought that there is 
anything like the regular labour of England. Labour 
properly so called may be said not to exist here. In 
Paradise, even, man had to labour and cultivate the 
ground ; and out of Paradise ever since' labour has been 
a hard necessity; but it is not so here. An Englishman 
carries his home ideas abroad, and thinks he will have 
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to do the same work, in the same maimer, and with the 
same tools as at home; and, in addition, to have better 
food, and have the same drink. He will soon find he 
must give up such notions. He need not be one ac- 
customed to heavy labour, — to use the axe, mattock, or 
spade ; he may be a town artisan, or even a stove-bred 
man, unused to arduous toil and shrinking from winter 
cold. This is the. man suited to the light occupations of 
the X20untry. 

After once some posts are fixed upright in the ground, 
and a roof is fastened on them, with thatch or iron sheets 
nailed on it, and the walls wattled and daubed with black 
clayey mud, or else built up with turfs, and when some 
fencing has been inade round it, the emigrant is free from 
what to many is a terrible duty. For sitting at the door 
of his humble cot, and seeing that the sheep do not stray, 
is all he has to do if he is a poestero or ahepherd, 

A weak man, incapable of hard work, is just as good 
for occupation like this as the strongest, and can earn 
as much wages. A man who has no capital, or who is 
unwilling to mind sheep, can become a cook in a household 
at the usual ''ounce a month.'' The men that do this 
are usually not of the most respectable class ; though I 
have seen sons of clergymen and of officers in our army 

they have cooked and brought in the dinner. 

desires, and is expected, to help at shearing time, which 
is at the end of October or beginning of November; both 
because it is difficult to 'get enough hands to shear so 
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many sheep^ and because a man earns more by this than 
by his usual wages. Every man is paid, about five far- 
things per sheep for shearing. The average number that 
« man can shear a daj is from fifty to seyenty. 

At this time shearers have additional tea and some cannia 
allowed, besides the usual meat. There is a division of 
labour in this work. The Estanziero stands in the middle 
of the "galpond,'' a sort of barn adjoining the sheep 
coral, with a bag of round bits of tin, handing one to 
each man as he finishes a sheep. Two others roll up 
the fleeces in a ball, tying them tight, and throw them 
to another, who stands at the side of a long wool bag 
that is suspended between two beams, with the bottom 
of it touching the ground. This last man throws the 
parcels of wool up into the bag ; while another inside the 
bag keeps trampling the balls of wool down, to pack them 
tight, until the bag is filled. These bags of wool are 
sent off to another estanzia, that has a hydraulic press, for 
compressing them into the smallest compass, binding them 
also with hoop-iron in square bales from four to five feet 
cube by six long, weighing seven or eight hundredweight, 
when they are ready to be sent off by bullock cart to the 
coast, for shipment to Planders or North America. 

Now, when it is considerecl that a man who is incapable 
of hard work in England is here provided with a house 
to live in, and with food for himself and family, in 
a beautiful climate ; that, i£ well conducted, he is sure 
to.be treated well; and that he can lay by his wages, 
amounting to dS37 or £S8 per annum, at seven per cent, 
interest in the bank ; enabling liim, in two years' time. 
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to become proprietor of a flock of sheep himself, and^ 
perhaps^ also to take charge of an additional flock of 
his master's, for which he will get paid ; what, I ask, can 
equal this in any part of the globe at the present time ? 
Por, however unprofitable sheep-farming may be to the 
proprietor, as it certainly is now, still the peon is paid the 
same wages, and must be, or the sheep would be lost; so 
that his wages never lessen. 

VII. The Sort of Men to Emigrate Here. 

A young English gentleman who is unaccustomed to 
labour and who has weak lungs, if he has a small capital,, 
may pass his time in South America comfortably as regards 
his health. There many diseases disappear at once. All 
throat affections and lung disturbances cease. I speak this 
from positive knowledge. I do not mean to say that a man 
• in an advanced stage of consumption ought to go there,^ 
if his complaint is fixed upon him ; but where there is a 
tendency to consumption, and even a strong one, the^ 
change becomes at once so beneficial that it is almost 
incredible. His small capital invested in sheep will main- 
tain him, but no more; for, as sheep are not now con- 
vertible into money, he must consider the money sunk 
in them as lost if he wishes to leave the country. 

An idle m.an, who will not attend to business, had better 
not go there at all. He will soon find out that no one 
wants his company, and he will be looked upon as a mere 
loafer, and will at last have to descend to most menial 
services, ending, perhaps, in being a drunken castaway. 
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Sat the case is very different with a sober and in- 
dastrions man. If I were asked to point to a quarter 
of the world that Providence seems to have destined to 
be the greatest^ most successful, and glorious, so far as 
the country and its natural productions are concerned^ it 
seems to be this. It is here that all that is needful for 
the welfare of the 'human race, is capable of being pro- 
duced in the greatest plenty. The climate is the finest^ 
with perpetual summer and no wet weather. Here you 
may eat food without scarceness, mutton bemg at a mere 
nominal price; and you may get double heavy crops of 
potatoes and maize, and that from ground that requires no 
manuring. 

Vm. COJ^SIDBRATIONS BbPOEE GoING OuT. 

Before people leave England with a view of settling 
abroad, there are many things that ought to be seriously 
and carefully considered. As a rule, with those that 
emigrate, most people go abroad with the expectation of 
thriving well and of making a comparative fortune, and 
then returning to live in independence after a certain 
number of years. And I think that, subject to provi- 
dential and unforeseen occurrences, a man may reasonably 
expect to do so; and he is not expecting too much in 
thinking to accomplish this if he sets about ijt in the right 
way. Unless he can effect this, and if he is to struggle 
under difficulties abroad, no matter in what country, he 
had much better struggle on under such difficulties at 
home, and save himself the trouble of going abroad. 
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Two plans seem necessaiyto be estimated in emigrating^ 
either by Slate or by other, aid, which are, to go ovft a% a 
settler y ox to go out m a worhing many not settling down in 
one fixed spot. 

As our Government will only aid emigration to one 
of our cplozdesi if you go in tills way, free of expense^ 
it will be as an artizan or a labourer,— say to Canada, 
where wages are higher than in England. But I cannot 
see that this will afford you any opportunity for ultimately 
effecting what I have mentioned above, — ^a friture inde- 
pendence. From what I have learnt from intelligent 
men whom I have met with from all parts of the world> 
I have but one conclusion to arrive at, whidi is, that 
success will not attend emigration at present in any 
quarter of the world. It is a failure everywhere. Things 
are so different to what they were in former times. I 
yet hesitate not to say that South America, is the- only 
exception to this. It is a place where a sober working 
man (one, be it remembered, who is not strong) may 
obtain a certain independence in a very short time. I 
here speak of him not as a renter or fixed settler, but 
as a mere peon or servant. 

If he goes out as a settler in a wild and distant spot, 
one thing is absolutely necessary, and that is^ that he 
should have sufficient to maintain himself and family until 
he can earn money, or he will be exposed to terrible 
hardships. The other part of the business will come readily 
enough, if this is provided for, from some quarter or other. 

I knew an instance of a number of emigrants who 
were landed upon the bare ground that had blBen pro- 
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vided for them, but for whom no provision was made 
in the way of food and lodging. This was on a fine 
part of the coast of South America.. The consequence 
was that they went through great sufferings, barely 
escaping starvation for the first year, and sleeping for 
a long time on the ground, sub Jove aperio. But, having 
by great industry and most strenuous exertions sur- 
mounted the first preliminary steps, they rapidly succeeded, 
and they are now a comfortable and thriving colony, with 
plenty of bread, butter, milk, beer, and meat, and are 
also well clothed. So that, in the case of emigrants not 
going out as labourers to other people^s houses, but as 
settlers on new ground, unless the first step is taken of. 
providing a maintenance for the first six or twelve nionths, 
none ought to go out as settlers on land. And no one 
with the common feelings of humanity ought either to 
persuade others to go, or should take part in promoting 
their going. 

Another thing necessary before leaving England, if you 
value your life, is to be carefully examined by a medical 
man, — one especially who has been in hot countries and 
who knows the complaints to which Englishmen or 
Europeans are more particularly liable to, from exposure 
to heat and to the habits of hot climates. You should 
ascertain if there is any disease existing, especially in 
the vital organs, such as the liver and the kidneys. 
These are sure to trouble you and to bring on confirmed 
disease, and, perhaps, death, if you remain exposed to 
exciting causes in a foreign land, when you may not have 
the means of reversing the step you have taken. 
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It is a common thing for a man at middle age of life 
to be so affected by the climate that, if neglected, it will 
be sure, £rom a continued residence there, to end fatally ; 
while younger persons become easily acclimatised, and 
feel no ill effects from a change of climate. I refer to 
a change of residence from a temperate or a cold climate 
to a tropical one. 

Another thing — more useful, perhaps, than necessary — 
is, that abroad you must endeavour to divest yourself 
of English prejudices and home feelings. You must not 
persist in thinking that the customs of foreign lands are 
necessarily wrong because they do not coincide with what 
you are accustomed to at home. It must be accepted 
generally that the habits and ways of doing things in 
these places are those that are best suited for them. It 
must be taken for granted that the difference in climate, 
heat, and weather necessitate customs that seem strange 
and uncouth to us, but which experience has proved to 
be both right and necessary. Do not, therefore, too 
readily condemn everything that seems odd. Many things 
abroad, it is true, iare foolish and barbarous, and may be 
remedied with advantage ; but these must be distinguished 
from what the climate renders indispensable. 

The chief point to be remembered is the change you 
will have to encounter in food and habits; and that to 
live in health and comfort you must conform to what the 
natives of the place do. One chief difficulty you meet 
with in coming here from a temperate to a tropical zone 
is how you are to satisfy thirst, which is increased by heat. 
If you expect to do this with beer (which is an English 
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habit) yon will find it impoaiible^ with veiy me esLceptioBs; 
for beer is not to be had, beeanse it is not made in hot 
ooimtiies; nor is it pmdait to habituate yoursdf to 
oannia^ howefvr diluted^ bs the taste grows upon you. 
But' yon most qnench your thirst with water or tea, azid 
keep up your strength with plenty of meat, an abundance 
of which is everywhere used, and is to be obtaii^ at 
mefdy nicHninal priee. Chinese tea and yerba, the native 
BnziliBn tea, is readily obtained. Labour in this hot 
relaxing air can only be endured for a very short time-^ 
I may say minutes— and that only in winter. 

IX. EMI6EA.TION AS A SeLUSF F0& PaUPBBISM AIT 
HOMK. 

X. FiBLDs OP Emigkation. 

It is acknowledged on all hands at the present period 
that it is desirable to find a good field for emigrati<m 
for our redundant population. It is an undoubted fact 
that our poor rates are increasing, and that the question 
of poor relief is approaching the formidable form and crisis 
that it did fbnnerly. And we must feel assured that if 
the present state of things go on, poor rates must be 
doubled, simply because pauperism will be in the course 
of time. It should also be borne in mind that the difBi* 
culty of remedying the evil, when it has accumulated and 
grown, will be increased even in a greater ratio than that 
increase. To prevent such an evil before it grows much 
larger is evidently more prudent than when it has expanded 
into an enormovn extent. 
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The question is, how is this to be done P Is it to he 
done by Government aid in promoting emigration^ or is it 
to be done by the efforts of private charity ? 

Now our Government has laid down a rule from which 
it will not depart^ and that is to afford (or rather I might 
say^ take into consideration the affording) aid to emigration 
only to owr colonies, and not to a foreign country. Canada 
— ^from its nearness^ its being easily reached^ and at a lesser 
cost^ its being peopled with English^ and from its requiring 
labourers — presents the readiest field. 

But^ does Canada present an unexceptional field P . Sup» 
posing it will give to English labourers who are sent there 
fifty per cent, more wages than they get in England, will 
this be a sufi&cient inducement for men to go there, in the 
face of a severe Canada climate, that will kill the weakly 
onesP Besides, our colonies naturally resist the exporta- 
tion to them of sickly persons, as they require strength for 
labour. One class is, therefore, excluded from going there 

The utmost then, that we can say of Canada, is that 
it will place healthy and strong men, and those only, in 
the same position that they would be in England, with 
constant wages at an increase of fifty per cent. And 
Canada can offer them no more. There must also be 
some limit to the number, even in this case.^ 

But what is this compared with South America, where 
any number of men are wantedP Not merely strong men^ 
but any multitude landed on those shores are gladly 
received, and man, woman and child are readily provided 
for in work in that vast continent, which can absorb any 
number. 
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I have seen thousands of every age hind heie finom 
the Basque provinces of France and Spain. They are a 
steady and industrious class of men^ and all do weU. 
You see two or three ''Basques'' standing in the comers 
of every quadra in the towns^ with their hemp slippers 
on^ and a small bag across their shoulders, ready to be 
hired to carry loads ; and these men are all provided for, 
with their families, either in the towns or in the country. 

The opportunities ofifered for emigration to English 
colonies are limited, and there is no certainty of a com-* 
petence to be expected; but, in South America, they are 
unlimited, and there is a certainty of success. 

Some people, to relieve themselves from the weight of 
excessive poor rates, would send our surplus population 
anywhere, if they could get rid of them. But it surely 
ought to be an important item in our consideration 
of this subject, that, from fellow feeling, we should 
not send people to a place where they would not do 
well. Surely we ought to rather seek the best place 
with most probabilities for their being comfortably 
prosperous and happy. There must be no selfish cruelty 
in getting rid of our superabundant population. It is 
not sufficient merely to pay for shipping them off and 
landing them abroad. You must select the best place 
for them, and organize means so that they shall be able 
to support themselves wTien they are living there. No 
one who knows the present state of our colonies would 
wish his brother to go there with the mistaken expectation 
of realizing a competency, either by mere labour or by 
trading ; and no one 'ought to be so wanting in feeling 
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as to wish him to be exposed to the hardships he is certaia 
to encounter in the mere attempt. As regards ourselves^ 
sucli should be our disposition, before we think. of sending 
our poorer brethren to face what never can be imagined by 
those that have never experienced it. 

What then are we to do ? ' 

Send them where they will be sdre to prosper (as I 
said before), to the finest climate in the world — where 
much clothing is unnecessary, where handsome wages can 
be had, besides maintenance in addition; where a man 
who abstains from intoxicating drink becomes provided for 
for life, with his family, in two or three years' time ; where 
sickness hardly ever exists, and many English complaints 
rapidly disappear — a land where labour, in connection with 
outgoings and the cost of living, is tenfold more remunera- 
tive than in any English colony — a land where shivering 
fogs and frosts are unknown, and where you can enjoy life 
in a perpetual sunshine. It is a land where sheep are 
1*. Sd. a-piece, fat bullocks, £2 a-piece; excellent horses, 
£2 and £3 each ; peon's wages, in hard cash, £38 per 
annum-^and where English female servants get £50 per 
annum wages. 

If our .Government is not actuated by a pioper feeling 
in this respect ; or, if there are State reasons from which 
it is unable to sanction emigration to foreign countries^ 
why then let the rate-payers join together, and put their* 
hands into their own pockets, and tax themselves to form 
an emigration fund, to rid themselves of the incubus of 
the increasing poor rate that is weighing them down to the 
ground; and let them charter ships at the cheapest possible 
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late^ to cany into comfort and prosperity those whom thej 
cannot avoid sapporting at home. 

It most sorely be a satis&ctory reflection that not only 
are we relieving ourselvesT. of the cost of sapporting a 
redundant population, but that we are also effecting the 
certain happiness and maintenance of bur destitute poor. 

I have myself enjoyed this satisfaction, in having sent 
four large families from want in England to plenty abroad^ 
who, when they had proved the place, sent me word 
*' That they were all doing well, and should never be 
suf&ciently thankful for my sending them there/' " Tell 
brother David," said one of them, *' that we have a better 
house over our heads than he has,'' — ^this was one year 
after they had left England — '^and that we are eating 
beef-steaks for breakfast." 

With some people, seeing is believing. I can vouch for 
it in both of these ways, that, as regards a splendid 
country, for which, doubtless, a great future is in store, 
not one of our colonies can compare with South America 

Gentlemen, monied men, whom I have met, and who have 
come from Australia, New Zealand, the Gape of Good 
Hope, Natal, Canada, and California, have journeyed here, 
to see if the land and the prospects were better than where 
they came from. They all say that it is impossible to 
succeed where they have been; and the data that they 
have given me, as to the price of land, the capabilities of 
supporting stock, the wages, and the return for their 
investment, all show me that such will bear no comparison 
with the land of which I am speaking ; and it is their deter- 
mination to realize, where they are, whatever they can^ out 
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of tixe wreck x>f their estatesf, and tnauspintt tliemselv^ to 
where they can better suoeeed. 

Notwithstanding what I have mentioned of these gentle* 
m^^ the undoubted fact exists that^ superior as is this 
cKHiHtry that I have spoken of to all other places, it does 
not offer, At tiie present time, inducements or prospects to 
a capitalist to go there to farm sAeep, How much less, 
then, are there inducements to go elsewhere. But it is 
solely, to the man who is destitute^ or who has only 
his labour to look to, and, perhaps, who is able only 
to do sli^kt labour, that this is a land of plenty and 
comfort, and a certain place for the wel&re and happi- 
ness of himself and his &mily. 

Therefore, I pronounce that, while South America offers 
no prospect whatever to those wishing to invest in sheep, 
it presents the best possible emigration field for the indus« 
' ixious labouring man. 

While one class of occupation, which with some is 
their sole one, seems now to cease to prosper, from the 
force of circumstances that none can at present control, 
still there is a good Providence resting over this fine 
country, disclosing glimpses to us of future prosperity. I 
will, therefore, here copy a statement made of what is* 
stated to be authentic information, as to the general 
inducements offered to our countrymen of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, to settle permanently in. these 
regions: — 

L That the climate is healthy and fevourable to bng 
life, as in England or any other country of Europe. 
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IT« TtkJt tiie Garemmem u jabtiiT fibeol^ its clikf 
<hy^ hm^ to pieamt peiee azid promote the derelop- 
mm of ixadiuAiT uid commefce. 

Y« Thaly idule the State id^km is Brnnm Qifliolic, 
eompleie UAentioa is ophdd^ dimdies oi all denominatimis 
bdiig esfeiMiAed at Boenos Ajres and otiier j^aces where 
there are manj Eii£^h and German settlers. 

YI, That there is a postal commimication with England 
and the Continent^ by powerful mail steamersj from South- 
ampioDj Liverpool^ and Bordeanx. 

YIL That the commercial policy of these countries is 
in the direction of free trade. 

YIIL That, by a treaty between Great Britain and 
theio llopubliosj foreigners are exempted from forced 
military lorvioe. 

« 

IX. That there is a sufficient number of British subjects 
in Uio Republic to render a knowledge of the Spanish 
lauguago non*e»»ei\Ual for emigrantsi and that this language 
i« oa|>ablo of being aoquixed during a short residenee more 
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easily than any other tongue. Likewise, that an English 
newspaper is regularly published at Buenos Ayres, and also 
at the city and port of fiosario, and that there is an in- 
fluential English bank and other institutions* 

X. That English railway companies are opening up the 
<iOuntry in all directions. One of their lines — ^the Bosario 
and Cordova Railway — will be 247 miles in length, and 
will, doubtless, ultimately cross the entire country to Chili, 
thus forming a highway for traffic between the Atlantic 
and Pacific. 

XI. That the staple productions of the country are such 
as will at all times command the markets of the world, the 
principal exports being tallow, hides, and wool. While 
every effort is now being made to establish a scientific 
process of curing meat, which, at its present low price 
there- and high price here, will enhance the produce of 
the country enormously. 

Xn. That the national debt of these countries is com« 
paratively small, and is being gradually extinguished; that 
there are no direct taxes ; and that the commerce of the 
country is increasing with grec^ rapidity year after year. 
Our exports to the Argentine Bepublic amounted te 
£1,950,000 in 1865, and £2,844,000 in 1866. 

XIU. That the acquisition of land is easy, and its 
tenure secure, and that additional and peculiar facilities 
for settlement of emigrants are now presented, from the 
circumstance that about one million of acres, on the sides 
of their line has been ceded to the Bosario and Cordova, or 
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Central Argentine, Railway Company (whose office is at 60, 
Gracechurcli Street, London) ; and that a grant of 10,400 
square miles in. the fertile province of Cordova has been 
made to a gentleman who is about to transfer it to a 
London Company. 

The only great want of this magnificent country is 
that of inhabitants. The position of many large fertile 
provinces is that of a rich unoccupied wilderness,^ — not 
sandy, ^barren, or rocky, like so many parts of inland 
Australia, — but everywhere heavy pasture on a deep and 
rich soil. Every one, therefore, who reads this, will 
easily understand the earnestness with which the surplus 
population of Europe may fairly and truthfully be invited 
to settle in these glorious regions which, under Providence, 
only want inhabitants to become the most happy and pros- 
perous on the face of .the earth. 

The stream of emigration has, fortunately, of late years 
been directed, more than ever before, towards the River 
Plate, and it is increasing every year. The Argentine 
Republic, that was for so long, in common with the other 
countries of South America, an unknown land to the 
masses of our population, and is so still to many, has 
come to be better known, sought after, and appreciated. 
Accustomed as those are who wish to go abroad, to 
think only of New Zealand and New South Wales, at a 
distance of 16,000 miles, and a long arduous sea passage 
of 90 — 100 days^ sail, they are agreeably surprised to find 
that there is a far superior and cheaper country much nearer 
bur shores (being, in fact, about one-third less distant 
from us than the above places), that claims their attention 
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and preference. More recent returns show that our British 
artizans, farmers, and labourers are beginning to emigrate 
in large numbers to the River Plate in preference either 
to the United States or to Australia; and there can be 
no question as to the wisdom of their choice. 

On landing, they are attentively received by the Com- 
mission of Emigration, whose head-quarters are at Buenos 
Ayres and Rosario. The first assistance the Commission 
renders emigrants is to provide them with boats, to carry 
them ashore. If their means are small, they can apply to 
the Emigrants' Home, and there obtain free board and 
lodging until they procure suitable occupation, which is 
never long. This usually happens in a day or so, and 
often the services of emigrants are retained immediately 
they leave the vessel in which they have arrived from 
Europe. Comparatively few, however, have occasion to 
avail themselves of this useful asylum. 

The following will prove the very high remuneration for 
services that is now given for the necessary and e very-day 
requirements of labour : — 

Per Annum. 

Peons, that is shepherds and labourers of 

every class, and men cooks - - j637 to £'dS 
besides board and small house to live in rent free, or 
lodgings. 

Female domestic servants - . - -\ £40 to £50 
besides board and lodging. 

Masons and carpenters, at per day - 10*. 6^. to 12*. 6^. 
besides board and lodging. 

i2 
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Handy craftsmeiij sucli as shoemakers, tailors^ and capitas 
or managers, smiths, wheelwrights, &c., will earn even more 
than this« Washerwomen, sempstresses, and children, from 
ten to fifteen years of age, will earn in proportion. And 
these high wages are not likely to decrease for it is impos- 
sible to say how long a time, as the great want here m 
people in these unbounded lands. And when we remember 
that all their wi^es in hard cash is dear gain, as they are 
maintained free of [cost, and can be invested at seven per 
cent, in the British Bank, a certain independence must be 
ensured in a short time. 

To show the progress that these countries are making, 
we must turn to the statistics of the commercial returns. 
If we look at the returns of the year 1856 compared 
with 1866, we shall see what an ^cellent market England 
is securing for itself in this country. In 1856, British 
textile goods imported there were valued at a little over 
£250,000 or £18 per cent, less than what was sent there 
in 1865. While the total amount of all British imports to 
this country did not exceed in 1856 436,000, or 276 per 
cent, less than what was imported in 1865. The same 
increase we also observe with respect to the exports and 
imports from aU other countries to South America. 

The goods imported to Buenos Ayres 

were a total respectively, in 1864 - £4,370,184 
In 1865 . . . - - - 5,420,603 

or an increase of twenty-four per cent, in 1865 over 1864. 
The total exports, which show the development of the 
country as to its internal resources, sent to various market 
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of the world, show, for the year 1865, £4,399,855— about 
four and a third millioa pounds sterlings of which about 
two and a third were from wool alone. This article, wool, 
stands at the head, as being by far the most considerable 
and valuable article of export. Of this great amount oi 
four and a third million sterling pounds, one million and 
fifty-two thousand worth were sent to Antwerp alone, for 
consumption in the Northern Countries of Europe, Antwerp 
being the channel for receiving them. 

The great advance of wool production in these EepubUcs 
is one of the most positive signs of their material and 
industrial progress. The foUowing table, showing the 
number of flocks of dieep, number of sheep, pounds 
weight of wool, and sheep skins, from the year 1852, 
demonstrate this most clearly: — 



rrom noY. isx, 
to Oct 3lBt. 




Flocks. 


Sheep. 


of Wool. 


SMsseaoh. 


1852—3 




t«> 


3064 


4,597,000 


16 


279,600 


1853—4 




••« 


3352 


6,028,000 


17 


32,200 


1854—5 




• II 


3848 


6,772,000 


20 


413,800 


1855—6 




• • I 


4871 


7,307,000 


26 


1,193,200 


1856—7 




t«t 


5606 


• 8,409,000 • 


30 


1,601,800 


1857—8 




• •• 


5861 


8,792,000 


31 


1,555,200 


1858—9 




I • • 


7278 


10,919,000 


38 


1,892,400 


1859—60 




• 1 1 


6313 


9,469,000 


33 


2,143,000 


1860—1 




• I • 


9069 


13,604,000 


48 


1,777,600 


1861—2 




• • 1 


10,104 


15,044,000 


63 


2,163,200 


1862—3 




• • 1 


13,104 


19,656,000 


70 


8,792,000 


.1863—4 




•• • 


14,438 


21,656,000 


77 


3,346,600 


1864—5 




••• 


19,541 


29,312,000 


104 


8,971,000 


1865-6 




t • • 


22,467 


53,701,000 


120 

• 


4,152,200 
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I have in the above list omitted the units and hundreds 
in the number of sheep> and hundreds of thousands and 
under in the pounds weight of wool^ as it is less confusing 
to see only gross amounts. The trade returns of British 
exports for the year 1864 is to the amount of £1^758,058, 
which stands higher in the list than Chili and Peru ; and^ 
as regards European countries^ stands higher than Prussia^ 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and many others with which 
we have trafficked for a much longer period. As regards 
also the debts of these countries, both foreign and in- 
ternal, the interest of which is paid, unlike North America, 
with unfailing punctuality, they are comparatively small, 
and are gradually in course of being extinguished; the 
six per cent, bonds in the London market ranging from 
90—100. 

The official returns of nine years, ending in 1866, show 
the increase of emigrants into the Argentine Republic as 
regards the Port of Buenos Ayres alone. 



Applied to 
Asylam. 

37 
143 
599 
437 
545 
440 
1300 









AiTived. 


1858 


.•* 


•« • 


4658 


1859 


*• t 


• 1 1 


4735 


1860 


• • • 


• 1 • 


5656 


3861 


•*. 


•*. 


6301 


1862 


• • • 


••1 


6716 


1863 


••• 


• • t 


10,408 


1864 


• • t 


• •* 


11,682 


1865 


• • • 


• • • 


11,767 


1866 


»*• 


• • * 


13,959 



'»• 



• •( 
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The annexed table shows the nationality of the 
immigrants. 



Nationality. 


18fi2 • 


18(33 


1864 


1865 


1866 


Italians 


3082 


4494 


5435 


5001 


6832 


French ... .; 


1561 


2334 


2736 


2282 


2333 


Spanish 


919 


1377 


1586 


1701 


1846 


EngUsh ... 


*574 


883 


1015 


1583 


. 1310 


Swiss 


291 


567 


329 


502 


683 


Germans 


14:0 


527 


289 


363 


460 


Belgians 


50 


100 


100 


100 


182 


Portuguese 


25 


50 


50 


50 


70 


North Americans .. 


— 


^ , 


68 


85 


93 


Others 


74 


76 


73 


100 


150 


Total 


6716 


10,408 


1L682 


11,767 


13,959 



Of these 66 per cent, were men, 16 per cent, women, 
and 18 per cent, children, making the 100. As to occu- 
pations, 70 per cent, were workmen, 20 per cent, artizans, 
and 10 per cent, without .profession. 

It will be seen by the above that the majority of 
immigrants were Italian. A similarity in the religion^ 
language, and climate to that of their native country 
attracts them to the shores of the Argentine Republic. 
Their number in the province of Buenos Ayres alone is 
estimated at upwards of 70,000, of whom 40,000 reside 
in the City of Buenos Ayres. Their chief occupation is 
as boatmen and nursery gardeners, and as they lead very 
parsimonious lives, they amass considerable suras of money ; 
and it is stated they remit annually to their friends in 
Europe as much as £100,000. 

The number of Prenclunen in the country is estimated 
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at 25,000. Those from the Basque provinces are very 
considerable. The usual occupation of this class 13 in the 
saladeros or slaughtering houses. They also follow the 
trade of milkmen, which is entirely engrossed by tliem. 
Nearly all tiie barbers^ shops in the city of Buenos Ajres 
are held by Frenchmen; whilst in the camps the retail 
store shops are generally kept by French Basques. 

Spanish settlers are about 82,000, and have chiefly 
immigrated from the northern provinces of Spain. 
Germans and North Americans are comparatively few. 
But the British population, numbered at 32,000 in 1865^ 
of whom 28,000 are Irish, reside for the most part in 
the country places, where they engage in rural pursuits 
and in tending sheep. 

.The thriving and prosperous condition of all these 
immigrants cannot more dearly be shown than by the 
amount of deposits vested in the English bank at 
Buenos Ayres. For each 100 depositors, 12| per cent* 
are Basques, 80^ Italians, 4^ English, 8| French, 
8} Germans, 12f Spanish, and 27i various nationalities. 

XL How TO Get to the Biyeb Plate. 

Of late years the Biver Plate has been brought into 
rapid and frequent cpmmunioation with this country, by 
means of steamers expressly constructed lor the convey- 
ance of produce and passengers^ The facilities afforded 
will be best seen in the following list of lines at present 
in operation. 



./ 
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I. The Eoyal Mail Compan/s steamers safl monthly 
from Southampton to Bio Janeiro, which is connected 
with the River Plate by a branch line. Average length 
of voyage 83— :35 days* Their office is in Moorgate 
Street. 

II. The River Plate Association steamers sail between 
Liverpool, Monte Video, and Buenos Ayres. Their agents 
are at Liverpool. 

III. The Liverpool, Brazil, and River Plate Company 
are dispatched twice every month. Messrs. Lamport and 
Holt, 21, Water Street, Liverpool, are the agents. These 
and the previous Company's steamers are not so fast as 
the first. 

» 

rV. The French Steam Company is the Messageries 
Imp^riales, whose vessels steam monthly from Bordeaux. 
Also, 

V, The Genoa line from Marseilles. 

I would add, by way of advice to the intending emigrant, 
that it is prudent, if you go by steam, to select vessels that 
are mail steamers, as their speed is much greater than the 
others, which are chiefly intended to convey produce and 
are not so much adapted for passenger traffic. 

In addition to the above there are various lines of sailing 
vessels, well adapted to the use of immigrants, which start 
from Liverpool and Glasgow, besides Havre, Bordeaux, 
Marseilles, Bayoniie, and Cadiz. The average length of 
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voyage of these, is 60 — 70 days, and the price of passage 
from £12 — jS16 ; the French and Spanish being £8 and 

jeio. 

The ofi&ces of any of these companies are easily found, 
and prices and other matters learnt on inquiry. 



FINIS. 
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